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Court Kindergarten Department 
loston Public Schools 


Table building with small Froe- 
belian gifts in a Boston public 
school kindergarten in 1900 


Pages from some of Kate 
Greenway’s books for 
children 


Courtesy Children’s Room, Buffalo Public 
Library, New York 





From the historica: exhibit, A.C.E. Golden Jubilee Convention 
Froebelian gifts and occupations used in American kindergartens, 1850-1900 


Courtesy Kindergarten Department, Boston Public Schools 
Rice School, model school for the Boston Normal, with Caroline D. Aborn as teacher 
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Courtesy Kindergarten Department, Boston Public Schoo : 


Boston Normal School kindergarten training class of 1892. Laura E. Fisher is the teacher and Mary 
C. Shute (right foreground) is one of the students 


Courtesy National College of Ed 
Games on the lawn. Teacher education in 1915 
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Look Ahead! 


PERIOD OF FIFTY YEARS is time enough to provide perspective 
and to afford a background for vision. As the Association for Child- 

hood Education celebrates half a century of service in behalf of 
young children, it can modestly claim a notable share in the progress that 
has been made in understanding the growth and development of children 
as individuals and as age groups, and in the application of this knowledge 
to the improvement of their care and education. 


What prediction can safely be made for the years ahead? The immediate 
future requires of those interested in childhood education alert and ready 
adjustment to changes incident to the global war and a vigilant attempt 
to keep public attention focused on the needs of children and the dangers 
for them in a period of widespread conflict. Out of the creative adaptation 
of means to these ends should come, in the United States as it has in 
England, real progress in public understanding of children and public 
responsibility for their welfare. 


Constant study and research in child development and experimentation 
in educational practice may well accompany these years of great social 
changes. The sufferings and deprivations of war and reconstruction afford 
new approaches to the nature and needs of children and youths, as the 
many stories and case studies of evacuated children indicate. Little Marga- 
ret, Wee Rabb, and other such child characters live vividly for us in recent 
books concerning the English situation. Stress upon health and physical 
fitness, upon emotional and social welfare is increasingly evident in our 
analyses of important goals for child care and education. Children need 
security and constructive expression of emotion and thought when tension 
is high and fears and hatreds flame. The religious or spiritual questions of 
children can not be ignored, and the veil promises to be lifted more rap- 
idly as we seek to discover the relation of the inner life or spirit to the 
outer manifestation. 


E MAY MORE NEARLY arrive in the next fifty years at our long- 
WUT sx objective of meeting the needs of the “whole child” and of 

securing a more functional integration of the complete mechanism 
of the individual. Then there emerges the further objective of the integra- 
tion of this individual within the group—how to help children to become 
group-conscious, group-minded, group-creative, and hence ready for a 
more fruitful experiment in the democratic way of life-—Edna Dean Baker, 
President, National College of Education. 
















Young Children and the War 


--Aa Educational Policy 


Ado by the Wartime Commission 
U. S. of Education, March 25, 1942 


The fact that the United States is at war does not alter the fundamental principles 
of childhood education. It does call for a statement of aims in terms of the present 
crisis. The Wartime Commission seeks with other related agencies to guarantee for 
all children adequate protection, intelligent participation, and balanced perspective. 


. . Paotection--Adequale protection of children demands: 


Utilizing, when plans are made for children, the experience and preparation 
of teachers 

Securing responsible informed leaders 

Obtaining suitable equipment, such as air raid shelters, gas masks, and identi- 
fication tags 

Planning for evacuation 

Preparing children psychologically to meet real and incipient fears through 
wholesome experiences, satisfying discussions and frequent drills 

Cooperating with parents in maintaining children’s morale and safeguarding 
their development 

Providing nursery school and kindergarten care for children under six as part 
of any plans for full day care of children of working parents 

Providing educational and recreational facilities for all children in defense 
areas 

Expanding school facilities and services to supply lunches, summertime pro- 
grams, supervised out-of-school play, and other recreation activities 

Adjusting school organization and programs to meet child and community 
needs 


Recognizing that good teaching is defense work 
Unifying the actions of schools with other community agencies 
Maintaining efficient teaching and administrative staffs 


Participation-- Intelligent participation by children includes: 

Understanding patriotism, citizenship, democracy and their symbols, through 
daily experiences 

Discussing questions concerning the war 

Sharing the war effort Soak oing daily jobs well 

Developing independent health habits; assuming individual responsibility 

Conserving and salvaging materials for use in defense 


Perspective-- Balanced perspective for children requires: 

Sensing what America is fighting for by developing an understanding of demo- 
cratic ideals through daily practice in living them 

Seeing that America’s fight for democratic principles is but one part of man- 
kind’s long struggle for freedom 

Knowing the real values that war cannot d 

Understanding the necessity for personal sacri 

Understanding and appreciating others by arresting fundamental likenesses as 
opposed to superficial differences among citizens of a democracy 


The Wartime Commission looks to the schools of America 


fo interpret and implement this policy 
























































The Child We Educate 


1 “We want good things for our children, not 
1 as an expedient to make us strong against 
| the enemy, but as a permanent public policy 
| of a government for its people ... the 
} ability to apply our wealth systematically 
1 to the conservation of human resources is 
the best measure we have of democracy. 
Every classroom teacher must feel that the 
guidance of children is as great and glorious 
an enterprise as the perfection of anew gun 
or plane.” This is the address given by Mr. 
Stoddard at the closing session of the Golden 
Jubilee Convention. He is at present dean 
of the graduate school, University of lowa, 
but will become the commissioner of educa- 
tion for the State of New York in July. 


WE EDUCATE CHILDREN by subtle 
and roundabout methods—by example, 
suggestion, and contagion. To the young 
child, the term curriculum has no meaning; 
the same eyes that are opened by school- 
room procedures are opened by everyday 
practices in the home. In the all-out nature 
of the child, everything is activity—some- 
thing to do—whether it be hammering, 
playing, eating, spelling, or fighting. It 
does not occur to some parents and teach- 
ets that all these activities are educative, 
but of course they are. 


Education is not different, but faster, 
under wartime conditions. We want chil- 
dren to lead a normal life, and at the same 
time to be aware of new hazards and depri- 
vations. We want them, like ourselves, to 
take part up to the limit of capacity and 
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opportunity. At this point some teachers 
get confused. They demand a textbook or 
a curriculum pamphlet that will set up 
questions like so many exercises in arith- 
metic. Unfortunately war problems are 
loaded with emotional factors; they are 
tied in with a fundamental need for secur- 
ity. They do not cease with the closing of 
a book or the sounding of a bell. They 
remain with children and adults through 
all their waking hours and, in fact, 
through some of their sleeping hours. 

Our country as a whole is losing its tra- 
ditional sense of security. The danger is 
everywhere becoming more real. Children 
cannot be spared from all this, but they 
can learn to take it in their stride. The first 
step is to examine our actions as adults, 
whether at home or at school. The ques- 
tion is, how can we keep our mental 
health in an abnormal world? 

The answer lies in the facing of reality. 
The decision to fight to the bitter end has 
been made, and not by any single person 
or political party. The resolve to win is 
ours, and it is unshakable. There is no use 
going over these matters—to do so creates 
misery and anxiety. One by one, other de- 
cisions are taken out of our hands: what 
to buy and at what price, what to do, and 
where to do it—as individual adults we 
can worry less and less about such things. 

But the main responsibility is not passed 
on to others; it lies within ourselves. By 
asking a few questions, each citizen can 
get a quick check as to where he stands. 
For example: 

(1) Do I realize that there are some 
technical questions that are not mine to 
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answer? (Let's give up the idea that every 
person has the native-born capacity to de- 
cide military strategy. ) 

(2) Is my work essential in the emer- 
gency, and am I doing it well? (Let’s keep 
our homes, schools, farms, offices, factories, 
and social centers in good order.) 

(3) What extra work am I doing on 
the job or in the nation-wide program? 
(Let’s remember that this war is every- 
body’s war.) 

(4) Can I detect enemy propaganda, 
or am I a “sucker” for every rumor against 
the British, the Russians or the Chinese? 
(Let’s ask the source and the intention of 
every unfriendly statement. ) 

(5) Am I a source of cheerfulness to 
others, or must I always be lifted and 
soothed? (By helping others, we can add to 
our own strength and poise.) 

(6) Am I leading as normal a life as 
possible, or am I using the war as an 
excuse for hysteria and escape? (Let's get 
a sense of reality by participating — by 
working on something, however small.) 

Wherever we are, that is the place to 
serve; whatever we are, is the final test of 
our will to victory. For teachers, as for 
everyone else, the supreme responsibility 
is to help win the war. Total war demands 
a complete mobilization of manpower, 
materials, and ideas. Moreover it is neither 
a short war nor a long war; it ts a never- 
ending war. When the military victory is 
achieved, as it will be, the fight will go on 
to make the outcome mean something in 
the lives of men, women, and children. 

By building up our own self-confidence 
we shall strengthen our children. Confi- 
dence springs from action, especially from 
concerted action in which everyone sees 
the relation between the task and the 
whole venture. Today in the United States 
there is a tremendous urge to read, to listen 
to the radio, to get ideas, to be stirred up. 
Persons with leisure complain that they 
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have too much of it, that they do not know | 
how to be helpful in the emergency. On J 
the other hand, there are millions of over- 
worked persons who are appalled at the 


size of the immediate defense requirement: | ‘ 


The healthiest persons are those who feel” 
that what they are doing makes a direct | 
contribution to our national effort—people | 


like the farmer, the steel worker, the air- } 
plane mechanic, the research technologist, } 


Somehow we must bring every class. 
room teacher into this circle of the neces- 7 
sary worker. She must feel that the guid- 
ance of children is as great and glorious an” 
enterprise as the perfection of a new gun 
or plane. Who would separate the digging © 
of aluminum ore from its smelting and ~ 
purification, or these steps taken together, © 
from the final polishing of a propeller?’ 
Preparedness is a Continuous process from | 
beginning to end. : 

So it is with children who are growing ~ 
into men: defects in health, growth, knowl- 4 
edge or behavior, insidiously making their | 
appearance in the nursery school years, are” 
the forerunners of civil and military fail- | 
ure. The safety of the nation depends upon — 
the working and fighting qualities of its” 
youth and the technical and executive 
capacity of its older citizens. Through the _ 
constant neglect of young children, these 
qualities and capacities may be smothered ~ 
long before maturity. We have reached the | 
point in our national economy where we ; 
save on pins and needles and paper clips, | 
but we have established few priorities for | 
children from infancy to the first grade. 7 
Even now, in the midst of war, we have | 
not visualized children as our richest mine ~ 
of strength and security. We waste their 
substance and ignore their needs. We as- 
sume blithely that homes, schools, andl 
medical clinics, viewed as a composite | 
therapeutic device, can make up for years 
of neglect. We fail to see the connection © 
between poor scholastic and medical facili- ” 
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' ties at all preschool and school ages, view- 
7 ing the country as a whole, and the dra- 
7 matic failure of forty per cent of our young 
7 male population to get by the incredibly 

low standard for military recruits. The 
army has about reached the point where it 
will take a man with no teeth at all, if his 
T are hard! Taxpayers (including 
1 teachers like ourselves) have not had the 
courage to insist upon a complete dental 
service for all children. 


The Child Is Many Sided 


Recent studies in child psychology have 
confirmed what nursery, kindergarten, and 
primary teachers have long known to be 
true, namely that the child is many-sided. 
Anybody who regards the strictly intellec- 
tual core as independent or all-sufficient has 
been led into a grave error. The child does 
not think with his whole body, for he has 
a specialized nervous system, but the whole 
organism can be placed in situations that 
discourage thinking. We are beginning to 
sense the degree of frustration suffered by 
children who are below average in scholas- 
tic aptitude or interest. Their successes are 
meager and short-lived; their failures are 
broadcast to the schoolroom, the principal’s 
office, and the home. The same teachers 
and parents who pass over deficiencies in 


edi health, adjustment, and attitude bristle 
hi with indignation at every academic mis- 
well take. Such a world is simple and delightful 

| for word-minded children who like to 
me memorize, and are not averse to showing 


je. | Of. Paradoxically the pupil whose love of 
| learning is deep-seated may remain undis- 


Me: covered in the ordinary classroom. 

cir It is to the credit of teachers in this 
ys- | Association that they have long emphasized 
nd | questions of health, behavior, personality, 


‘te | and cooperation. As these ideas move up- 
| ward through the grades we shall render a 
better service to pupils at all levels. As 
Barker says: 
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. . . the pressures, the demands, the rewards, 
the punishments, the successes and the failures 
of the school are frequently of overwhelming 
importance to these children. No one with in- 
fluence will question the righteousness of the 
school’s verdicts or the correctness of its values. 
If the school is one in which the rewards are all 
centered about a very limited variety of achieve- 
ments, for example academic achievements, the 
child who is relatively dull or uninterested in 
academic activities must experience continual 
failure. He will fail even though he is kind, or 
good locking, or has a sense of humor or has 
physical prowess, even though he is full of 
energy, graceful, courageous, friendly or with 
mechanical abilities. He will fail in school even 
though these behavior characteristics are very 
highly valued by many other institutions, until 
in adolescence he becomes sufficiently independ- 
ent to establish affiliations with other groups 
which do reward non-academic achievement.’ 
(p. 223). 

Professor Kurt Lewin and his associates 
at the University of Iowa have shown ex- 
perimentally that, under such conditions, 
children deteriorate. Even a short exposure 
to rather mild frustration reduces the 
child’s comprehension, turns his behavior 
toward the primitive, and decreases his 
self-reliance. It would be easy, but abhor- 
rent, to subject children to experiences that 
would leave an enduring mark upon them, 
perhaps reducing permanently their intelli- 
gence and their zest for living. This has 
been accomplished in experiments with 
animals. For humans we have a great deal 
of objective case material showing what 
can happen when inferior homes, schools, 
and institutions work their way upon chil- 
dren over a stretch of years. The total result 
in school and job failure, juvenile delin- 
quency, neurosis, psychosis, ill health, and 
unhappiness—even in times of great na- 
tional prosperity—has proved appalling to 
every educator or social worker who has 
looked into the problem. 

The whole question is one of balance. 
Elsewhere I have tried to show what hap- 


1 Barker, Roger G.: “Success and Failure in the 
Classroom.” Progressive Education, 1942, 19: 221-224. 
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pens when either traditional or progressive 
education gets too far out of line: 


[Standard education] becomes a dry wind 
over a desert, a blowing about of pieces and 
fragments, a measured piling up of barren 
dunes. Anyone seeking details should read 
again the reactions of Tom Sawyer to that kind 
of scholastic landscape. In such a world even the 


' things emphasized are desiccated; mathematics 


remains at a reflex level; reading becomes a 
tore; the wonders of science, especially if bio- 
logical, become marred with a sense of sin. The 
all-conquering curiosity of children is kept 
away from the stirring, meaningful world of 
persons, places and events. 

What happens at the abnormal extremes of 
activity of progressive programs? Given a 
chance, ten thousand harassed teachers will 
supply a full answer. The children are placed 
in a never-never land of unchecked growth, a 
well-watered swamp producing fragile reeds and 
pussy willows. Pupils achieve little learning, 
but learn to do a lot with what they have. Glib- 
ness becomes a virtue, hard-wcn knowledge a 
deterrent to social exchange. Everybody seems 
happy but the pay-off comes when Tom has to 
get his real train into a real station on time, or 
when Bob comes to grips with a mechanical 
tolerance measured in one-thousandths of an 
inch. 

But enough of the sick ward. The smell of 


" ether is upon the extremist; his kind is passing 


out. A healthy wind is blowing over desert and 
swamp, a wind that should reduce high fevers. 


The new schools that we all envisage will owe 
much to progressive leaders who, from the first, 
were allergic to infections residing in traditicnal 
practice. As a militant minority, it was inevitable 
that they would swing far out in a lever-like 
counterbalance to a massive complacency. If 
they are tack in the fold, it is because the graz- 
ing ground shifted in their direction.* 


By the age of six, whether we think of 
report cards, test scores, narrative accounts 
or evaluations, the truth must come out: 
is the child making progress in terms of 
fundamental skills and intellectual habits? 
This is the bottleneck through which pass 
all ideas and school procedures, both in 
standard and progressive education. The 





* Stoddard, George D.: “Pupils are Persons."’ Pro- 
gressive Education, 1941, 18: Mais. (p. 412). 
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problem of introducing a systematic 
of knowledge. The traditional 


school, or some agency like it, faces th @ 










accepted this proposition, but it stopped | 


too soon. First, it did not recognize s 
ficiently that the high aims of educatia 
demand much more than the three R’ 
that society in setting up schools to sup 





plement parental guidance expects profes. | 


sional aid in regard to child health, c 
acter, behavior, and citizenship. Second, i 
failed to recognize that the knowledge con 
tained in books is not given to childre; 
whose lives are exposed to organic and 
social infections. The child with hookwors 







has a hard time with the multiplicatia 1 : 





table; later on he may sense what society 
failed to do for him when he was yo 
ignorant, and vulnerable. 





If Democracy Really Works 


The removal of such evils is no longer, 
just a pleasant thing to do, out of human) 


decency or justice to children: it is a grim,} 


unsentimental necessity in a nation at wa 
In fact, the ability to apply our wealth sys 
tematically to the conservation of human 
resources is the best measure we have of! 
democracy. Any alien ideology, however 
repugnant to our democratic spirit, will get 
a hearing if it promises relief from major] 
economic and social ills. Luckily, after) 
every promise, comes a day of reckoning, | 


and it is coming in those countries w | 


dictators have built up national strength 
for the sole purpose of conquering th : 
world. ; 
In a democracy there is a difference. We 
want good things for our children, not af 
an expedient to make us strong against the) 
enemy, but as a permanent public policy 
of a government toward its people. The 
people themselves are the government and 
their welfare determines its course 
action. While this is crystal clear in 
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: F unified tensions of war, will it remain clear 
nd | in the divided counsels of peace? 
7 Paul Mort has shown convincingly that 
sd | in education, as elsewhere, we tend to get 
what we pay for. Major crimes are com- 
mitted in the name of “economy,” without 
y real attempt to answer these questions: 
-} whose economy, at whose expense, for 
'what purpose, and toward what ideals? 
4 Economy consists in getting your money's 
it} worth, not in burying bullion in the hills 
-} of Kentucky. The most wasteful peace-time 
'period in American history came during 
the depression when everybody was saving, 
or thought he was. There was a scarcity of 
} money, of labor expended, of goods pro- 
| duced and exchanged, and of international 
pj commerce; the end-result was a heavy 
7 hand of poverty on tens of millions of per- 
4 sons who were able and willing to work. 
It is significant that England, under 
most impoverishing conditions, has done 
much for the evacuation, protection, and 
im, education of young children; financing is 
made subordinate to the major end of sav- 
ing children’s lives. No trouble is spared 
to set up child care centers and to provide 
| expert guidance. In this country, under 
| the Federal Works Agency, similar child 
wap} care centers are to be established and 
j special arrangements are being made for 
group units in defense areas.” * 
| Anyone in the field of childhood educa- 
* tion who reads the circulars of this Agency 
will find a connection between these proj- 
ects and the early experience with emer- 
gency nursery schools; the objectives are 


*Child Development Group Units in Defense Areas. 
WPA Technical Series. Public Activities Circular No. 
21. ag oa Circular No. 7. August 14, 1941. Wash- 
. C.: Federal Works Agency, Work Pro. 
tion, Division of Community Service 
grams. (Mimeo.) 

Public Child Care Centers. WPA Technical Series. 
Public Activities Circular No. 22. Education Circular 
No. 8. August 14, 1941. Washington, D. C.: Federal 
Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, Division 
of Community Service Programs, Public ‘Activities 
Programs. (Mimeo.) 
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consistent, and the plans for physical facili- 
ties, training of staff, and type of program 
are similar. While the new groups will not 
be the same as day nurseries or nursery 
schools, they will embody some useful fea- 
tures of both these types. Similarly, the 
National Commission for Young Children 
enjoys the sponsorship of existing profes- 
sional associations. All this gives us per- 
spective and continuity. The early pre- 
school and kindergarten workers in Eng- 
land and the United States carried on their 
work with a deep faith in the value of their 
educational service. They should be grati- 
fied by the cruciality of their ideas and pro- 
grams for nations at war. 

When the men come home and we de- 
scend from the heights of victory to the 
economic and political struggles that are 
certain to follow, we shall ask ourselves, 
how much of our great wartime structure 
should have a permanent place in the new 
society. My hope is that educational serv- 
ices will have stood up well, supporting 
research and theory with actual demonstra- 
tions of what childhood education truly 
means. If this happens, and I believe it 
will, the public will demand an extension 
of its hard-won educational gains. 


Most of the benefits that come from a 
war are negative. After 1918 we could say 
only that we had escaped disaster; the rec- 
ord on the positive side was less clear and 
less inspiring. The years of bloodshed and 
frightfulness should yield greater gains 
than that—there should be set up in the . 
midst of a long-established peace, a genuine 
program for human advancement. In this 
period of reconstruction, plans for the 
young should hold a central place. Chil- 
dren everywhere will have lost the most; 
they will need new hope and new under- 
standing. 
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Give Me «a Baum 


A barn may symbolize the essentials of the 
good life for children—space to grow in, 
nooks and crannies to investigate and retire 
to, stalls for keeping order when order is 
necessary, and a bay mow for freedom that 
gives flavor for living. Housing helps but 
not at the sacrifice of opportunities for 
growth. Have we in American schools 
planned a balanced economy between 
growth and housing? Miss Hooper is direc- 
tor of the Page Memorial School at Welles- 
ley College, Massachusetts. 


EVERYTHING WAS AS it should be. 
Every picture had been hung according 
to rule; every plant and flower placed just 
as ordered; every desk and chair was in 
the exact spot the floor plans called for. 
Every book was in its proper place, every 
pencil, pen and piece of paper, every pair 
of scissors, every tool on the shelves as 
designated. Windows, floors and walls 
were spotless, not a finger print, not a 
foot print, not a scrap of paper. Shades 
were drawn just to the right angle. It was 
quiet as befitted the orderliness of the 
place; not a sound could be heard. 

The janitor, the teachers, the principal 
sighed deep sighs of relief. Why shouldn't 
they? For days they had been planning for 
this night. They had carried out to the 
minutest details the directions of the citi- 
zens committee who had planned and built 
the new school and then had planned 
and ordered this opening night. 

It was perfect in every detail, this new 
building. Why shouldn’t it be? The best 
architects in the country, artists of repute, 
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educators of professorial rank had be 
called into consultation as the plans pre 
gressed. Nothing was forgotten. The jani 
tor had been supplied with every onl 
able modern convenience to keep the bui 
ing in perfect order and he would, 
there wasn’t a better janitor in the cityy 
force. In fact, so spotless were the floory 
one might almost say he was right ong 
hand to catch the cuttings as they fell fromy 
the children’s hands. | 













































The principal’s task had been simplifie ii drea 
to the nth degree. He need not, if he digg A 
not care to, move from the chair at higg buil 





office desk. There were buttons for everyg drer 
thing. Press one set and every teacher a -doot 
child would be expected to sit or scan door 
attention for the radio announcement off the 
important things on the principal’s mindj§ the 
press another button and any teacher igg the 
the building could be summoned; presij Eve: 
another and the janitor was on hand, af T 
still another and classes passed. Withigg§ The 
these same four office walls were files the§ with 
adequacy of which surpassed one’s fondesty of t 
dreams. Tall files, short files, fat files, leam§ grar 
files, little files, big files, files for evergy buil 
thing. Nor had the teacher been forgottell app 


in this most modern of modern buildingg§ had 
There was every modern teaching devict tect: 
one could imagine. ‘4 trate 

There were rooms in this moderm§ pare 
building, rooms for everything andy poss 
everybody; rooms for the doctor, the nursgf of a 
the dentist, the psychologist, the truant{ It 
officer, the principal, the supervisor af and 
special subjects, the directors of educatiom§ The 
the librarian; rooms carefully and wondety fash 
fully equipped for science, art, musig} buil 


dancing, cooking, acting, resting, testing} com 
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OPERE reading, writing, arithmetic. Every conceiv- 

WB able kind of a room, for every conceivable 
W kind of a worker. Nobody need get in any- 
F body’s way. Each and every special worker 
"F had seen to that and each had had some 
part in the planning of his or her own 
cen | place of work. Each had been called in for 
va long hours of conference and in so far as 
by it could be arranged not a gadget was 
iva missing. Everyone had had a part in the 
ild§ planning; everyone but the children. 

| There were, of course, the rooms in 
if which children were to be housed, wonder- 
si fully equipped, beautifully arranged. The 
ay teachers and principals, supervisors and 
from§ members of the architectural firm had seen 

| to it that not one thing they had ever 
‘dreamed of for children was missing. 

And tonight, this building planned and 
built by every conceivable worker for chil- 
dren was to be dedicated to children. The 
doors were opened, the beautiful blue 
doors, and in walked the school committee, 
the builders and they who had advised, 
the schools administrators, and teachers, 
the parents and the mayor of the town. 
Everyone came; everyone but the children. 

The speeches of dedication were long. 
They dwelt on the planning and the future 
€ with special attention to the responsibility 
i of those who were to administer the pro- 
gram of education to keep this beautiful 
building beautiful. There were words of 
appreciation for the city committee who 
had sponsored the building, for the archi- 
tects and builders, for the school adminis- 
trators, supervisors and teachers, for the 
parents whose taxes had made the building 
possible. Everyone was spoken of in words 
of appreciation, that is, all but the children. 

It was a happy occasion. People talked 
and laughed. They listened and clapped. 
They sang and danced all in grown-up 
fashion of course, and when they left, the 
building was still in perfect condition; the 
committee had seen to that. 
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When the Children Come 


And tomorrow. Tomorrow the children 
will come. They will come skipping, 
laughing, running, eager. Eager to investi- 
gate, explore, experiment, They will come 
curious about everything. They will come 
wanting to arrange the building to fit their 
own purposes for the building has been 
dedicated to them, and they are people of 
purpose with work to be done. They will 
want to work with tools, with wood, paint, 
clay, books. They will want living things 
about them, plants, animals, birds, insects. 
They will come with insatiable curiosity 

and will hope to find answers to their 
whys, whats, wheres, hows. They will 
come eager to find out. They will want to 
take books from carefully arranged book- 
shelves, papers from carefully arranged 
cupboards. They will question, observe, 
read, record, and all according to their 
own standards and their standards will not 
always be grown-up standards. They will 
come filled with imagination. They will 
want to build castles, trains, airplanes. 
They will want to dramatize and to create. 
All the little rooms and big rooms will 
lend themselves to their ideas if they are 
theirs to use. They will come active in 
mind and body and there must be oppor- 
tunity to come into power through the 
exercise of that activity. They will come 
wanting to live; to work and play with 
others and they must be allowed to learn 
the give and take of cooperative living. 
But the beautiful building must be ope 
beautiful. 

Tomorrow the children will come to 
this building which has been dedicated to 
them. Would that it were a barn, an old 
barn, a big barn, a spacious barn, filled 
with mows and ladders and stables and 
sweet smelling piles of hay that stimulate 
the imagination and spur one to action; 
would that it were a barn where children 

(Continued on page 416) 








What were the aims of the early kinder- 
garten, how have these aims changed in the 
past fifty years and what affects bave they 
had upon today’s elementary school pro- 
gram? A comprehensive study, “Aims of the 
Modern Kindergarten in the United States,” 
made by Miss Koebring ten years ago bas 
contributed to this article, which is an inter- 
pretation of the author's experiences and 
observations today. Miss Koebring is a 
member of the staff of the Department of 
Teaching, State Teachers COE Cedar 
Falls, lowa. 





THAT PROFOUND CHANGES in ele- 
mentary education have been taking place 
during recent years is recognized by all 
r | who have any knowledge of what is hap- 
f pening in our schools. To some these 
changes appear to constitute a complete 
and intolerable revolution and they raise 
insistent cries, “Back to the fundamentals!” 
“Let’s teach reading, writing and arith- 
metic once more.” “No more kindergarten 
activities in the elementary school.” To 
hear these critics one would think that 
modern methods of education are now 
practiced by all teachers throughout our 
land; -that they have been thoroughly 
tested and found wanting. 

Some of us are as anxious to disprove 
any such assumption as we are to establish 
the fact that changes which on the whole 
are found to be good are slowly taking 
place in elementary school practice.’,’ 
Unfortunately no scientific study has been 
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Kindergarten Contrilutions 


TO PRESENT-DAY. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
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made of the extent and direction of ¢ 
changes actually occurring in clemenill n | 
classrooms. Current professional literatus 
and popular writing abound with refer} 
ences to them, however, and a casual visi | 
to a number of public or private schools ‘| 
would suggest to any observer the directiog 
which elementary education is taking. 


Among statements referring to the 
newer practices in elementary educatiogg 5 






























which may be found in current writing andy met 
discussion are many which have a familiagy pose 
ring to the kindergarten teacher. Phrases} whi 
such as “the whole child,” “education} kinc 
through activity,” “social living,” and “self-| ing 
expression” occur frequently. Indeed, such} quit 
recent statements as the following are not} kno 
hard to duplicate in meaning and implica} and 
tion: “The trend to extend the influence} 4g0. 
of the kindergarten into the upper years} bot 
has been beneficial.” * catic 
That the changes, by no means revolu- | 
tionary or complete, which are comingy 
about in the elementary school bear somt geth 
relation to the developing kindergartet am 
program would be quickly conceded by 0 
kindergartners who would be ready ¢ 7" 
accept all just responsibilities as well 
possible credit for the trends which « _ a. 
apparent. To be sure, there could be ngy 
valid claim that the influence of kinder Bory 
garten education alone brought about thé : the 
‘Educational Policies Commission, Learning tl influ 
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RING Bvecific alterations observable in the char- 
1 acter of elementary education. Elementary 
‘education and kindergarten <ducation 
| throughout recent years have been subject 
alike to the same powerful influences aris- 
ing from the fruition of John Dewey's 
} best years of philosophical thinking, so 
| ably interpreted by William Heard Kil- 
& patrick; the acquisition of an increasing 
tatyl body of scientific data relative to child de- 
| velopment; the challenge of newer schools 
ety of psychology; and the benefits of intelli- 
Sit} gent criticism of our first experimental 
ls} efforts to conceive and develop a plan of 
i} education adequate to the needs of the 
4 child and of the society of which he and 
4 we are members. 
_ But it must be recognized that the ele- 
mentary school came into being with pur- 
poses of its own, quite different from those 
ss] which later gave direction to the early 
ion} kindergarten movement. It was develop- 
| ing a distinct pattern of its own along 
| quite different lines when the kindergarten 
knocked at the doors of the public schools 
and was admitted almost seventy years 
ago. Since that time, as has been suggested, 
both the kindergarten and elementary a 
cation have undergone some fundamental 
| changes in philosophy and practice. These 
1 changes have brought them nearer to- 
| gether; in fact, have knit them into a rea- 
sonably well coordinated whole. But there 
seems some justification for the assump- 
tions of the title of this article, namely, that 
the philosophy underlying the kindergar- 
ten, which dictated an approach to the 
education of children opposed to tradi- 
tional methods of teaching reading, writing 
and arithmetic in the traditional schools of 
the early twentieth century, actually did 
' influence the direction which elementary 
tie®) ~= education has taken in more recent years. 
." As a basis for a consideration of the 
influence which the kindergarten has had 
on elementary education, reference will be 
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made in the remainder of this article, to a 
study of the aims of modern kindergarten 
education carried out by the writer at the 
time when the kindergarten was just 
emerging from that period of transition 
marking the end of traditional Froebelian 
practice, and the beginning of the era of 
rather rapid change in the philosophy and 
practice of the elementary school.* 


Emphasis Upon Desired Changes in Conduct 


According to this study, the kinder- 
garten was found clearly to be aiming 
above all to bring about in children specific 
desired changes in conduct. The emphasis 
upon bringing about changes in behavior, 
as opposed to emphasis on the impartation 
of knowledge, appeared in. all materials 
examined, including periodicals and books _ 
relating to kindergarten education, current 
courses of study, and report cards. It 
throws the kindergarten program into clear 
contrast with the traditional book-learning 
program of the elementary school. Now, 
in response to many pressures, the elemen- 
tary program has begun to center attention 
more and more upon the child himself as 
a socially functioning personality and less 
upon subject matter as such. And even 
though the kindergarten may not be said 
to be responsible for bringing about this 
shift of attention, it has, because of its 
early preoccupation with the developing 
child as the center of educational effort 
undoubtedly been in a position to lead in 
the struggle to liberate education from its 
traditional subject-matter-mindedness. 


At the time of the study (1933) the 
tendency was strong to break down the 
conduct changes desired into lists of spe- 
cific habits, attitudes, knowledges and 
skills. Analysis of the lists of desired learn- 
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ings appearing in courses of study revealed 
that attitudes were mentioned as aims more 
than twice as often as knowledges. The 
development of habits and skills ranked 
between these, as frequently stated aims. 


While there may be some who claim 
that the elementary school now suffers 
from the tendency to minimize the teach- 
ing of knowledge and skills, many edu- 
cators, observing the tendency give knowl- 
edge and skills a different place. They feel 
that educational emphasis upon developing 
right attitudes in any area of living and 
learning need not necessarily result in the 
failure of the learner to acquire a truly 
functional body of information, but rather 
the reverse. We have not gone far in prov- 
ing scientifically to the doubting world 
that truly intelligent behavior can result 
from education which no longer stresses 
fact-learning per se, but many recognize 
in the position of the kindergarten a 
demonstration of the possibility of con- 
ceiving factual learning as the concomitant, 
conscious or unconscious, of worthwhile 
activities. They see knowledge as the tool 
serviceable in further action, rather than 
as an end in itself. The kindergarten, at 
least, has taken a definite stand and cer- 
tainly must have influenced the trend of 
elementary grade teaching away from that 
strict subject-matter teaching of the tradi- 
tional type which was a heritage of Her- 
bartian method. 

In the detailed analysis of aims of the 
kindergarten above referred to, it is inter- 
esting to find that “mental-traits” such as 
attention, concentration, and observation 
appeared as aims at least occasionally in all 
types of material studied with the sugges- 
tion of some concept of transfer of training 
lying behind them. In the light of our 
more recent tendency to consider attitudes 
as the basis of generalization, this finding 
is pertinent to the old issue of “transfer of 
training.” Another conception of general 
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of “clear ee 
mental content, 

imagery,” was shat to often as among” 
the most important of all aims to be : 
ized through kindergarten experiences, 
The choice of these broader terms gives 
support to those who have indicated that 


the acquisition of specific knowledge was} 


secondary to the other aims at the kinder- 
garten level, except possibly in the field’ 
of nature study where, at the time of the 
study, knowledge was the aspect of learn 
ing most strongly stressed. 


Standards of Achievement and Promotion — 

Perhaps no problem more vexes workers 
in the field of elementary education just 
now than that of standards of achievement 
and promotion. With pressure from above | 
from the secondary schools and from be- 
hind from parents who find it difficult to” 
appraise the results of education except in 
terms of absolute standards of accomplish- 
ment established for a group, adminis- 
trators and teachers in the elementary 
school have trouble in applying in prac- 
tice what their own everyday experience, 
as well as the science of child study, in- 
forms them should be applied; the fact 
that wide differences exist in both the’ 
readiness and the needs of children of the 
same age for given kinds and amounts of 
learning. | 

In view of the fact that Froebel devel- 
oped the kindergarten with the child as 
the starting point and conceived of devel- | 
opment as resulting from the responsive” 
activity Of the child directed toward his” 
environment—a concept reiterated later by 
Dewey and embodied in modern psychol- | 
ogy—it becomes interesting to know what | 
contribution the kindergarten may have’ 
made to the confusion or clarification of 
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mental development was found in litera- § 
ture of the more consciously professional 5 
sort, and in report cards. The development § 
kpove awa gare “rich | 

“a fund of concrete} 
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the educational question of achievement 


standards. 
There is evidence from the study that 


| the kindergarten has tended in the direc- 
7 tion of establishing more or less objective 


measures — standards of attainment— 
though seldom promotion standards; but 
at the same time allowing freedom of 
choice among proposed objectives to be 
exercised by the teacher in the light of the 
determining factors in her specific situa- 
tion. Magazine writers led in urging the 
establishment of acceptable norms or stand- 
ards by which pupil progress in the di- 
rection of various desired goals might be 
judged. They also urged that teachers be 
granted latitude in the selection of their 
goals. 

The degree of flexibility expressly pro- 
vided in courses of study examined, varied. 
Apparently course makers were not then 
agreed that specific levels of attainment 
could be or should be established by which 
teachers should measure progress through 
the year or at the end of the year. Promo- 
tion standards were seldom stated in 
courses of study. Report cards in a certain 
sense may represent a definite move in the 
direction of standardization. That promo- 
tion was determined upon the accomplish- 
ment of the learnings specified for check- 
ing is, however, not apparent from the 
study. There is, in fact, little to suggest 
that kindergarten workers were agreed 
upon even a minimum list of standards 
of attainment. 

Let us turn now to consideration of cer- 
tain phases of the elementary school pro- 
gram which recent events are throwing 
strongly into the limelight. Everyone at 
this moment is urging health objectives 
upon teachers who already are trying 
valiantly to do many more than two 
things at once. It is worthy of note, there- 
fore, that the study of aims showed that 
the kindergarten recognized its function 
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in relation to health education and ten 
years ago generally accepted responsibility 
for the physical welfare of its children. 
Unfortunately no one will claim that this 
responsibility has been adequately dis- 
charged in the past, but at least the seed 
was sown and the concept of health as a 
major aim of the kindergarten has begun 
to take firm root there. Elementary teach- 
ers now, in the present emergency, may 


‘find some help in studying the methods 


already tried with younger children while 
kindergarten and elementary teachers 
strive to realize more adequately this 
acknowledged responsibility of education. 
Social growth through school living is 
an aim which, like health, has commanded 
greater and greater attention in elemen- 
tary school circles. The result has been 
varying degrees of liberalization in school 
practice but a current trend has undoubt- 
edly been established in the direction of a 
more thoroughly socializing type of group 
participation in classroom affairs under 
less dominating teacher auspices. Has this 
too been influenced by the kindergarten? 
The study of the aims of the kinder- 
garten reported here shows conclusively . 
that no aim has been more consistently 
accepted than the socialization of the child 
through his kindergarten experience. This 
aim, together with health, was frequently 
expressly mentioned as above all other 
aims. Because this aim has been so clearly 
expressed in changes which have been in- 
creasingly apparent in the primary grades, 
at least, it may be sufficient merely to sug- 
gest here that the early example of the kin- 
dergarten probably has helped to bring 
about changes already observable in the 
elementary school, with the hope that this 
influence will be further extended rather 
than curtailed as we begin our critical war- 
time examination of all things that be, in 
a legitimate effort to discover and promote 
that which is fundamental to the good of 
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society. “Back to the fundamentals” can 
mean nothing in the kindergarten if it does 
not mean re-thinking and extending our 
aims of social education! 

At this point it may be well to make 
clear the position of the kindergarten upon 
the much misunderstood issue of freedom 
and self-expression. One interesting con- 
clusion of the study of aims was that course 
of study makers and general writers in the 
field were seldom found to mention re- 
sponse to authority as an aim of the kinder- 
garten, though sixty-seven percent of the 
report cards and record blanks studied in- 
cluded some item relating to this aspect of 
social behavior. In spite of a tendency to 
stress self-expression and related aims, evi- 
dence from the then recent literature 
showed a fairly consistent balance between 
freedom and self-expression on the one 
hand and conformity to law, respect for 
others, and regard for effective techniques 
of expression on the other. Possibly those 
few who have mistakenly regarded the 
kindergarten as a realm of anarchy may 
yet learn to understand the basic social 
purposes finding expression there, and in 
the primary grades now most fully influ- 
enced by the kindergarten. Perhaps they 
may then be ready to accept greater modi- 
fication of the methods of teaching and 
administration of the whole elementary 
school to the end of developing better citi- 
zens for the democracy we are struggling 
now to preserve. 


Areas of Mutual Educational Interest 


A discussion of modern elementary and 
kindergarten education would scarcely 
seem adequate which omitted reference to 
two basic areas of educational interest— 
the enlargement of the child’s fundamental 
concepts of the world in which he lives 
and his use of symbols. 

The research referred to showed a trend 
in the kindergarten in the direction of full 
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awareness of the responsibility which the § 
school has for enriching and broadening 
the child’s experiences in his environment 
to the end of developing useful and accu- 
rate concepts relative to his society and his 
physical surroundings. Published writing, 
at the time, was indicating an increasing ¥ 
emphasis upon the development of social 9 
understanding, though not so much as | 
upon other aims. | ter 















Science or nature study received special § ©" 
consideration only occasionally in publica. } ™ 
tions of the time. The aim of developing } *P! 
concepts of our natural world was men- § “P 
tioned among the aims in only fifty-seven | the 
per cent of all the courses of study ex- rel: 
amined. Report cards at the time reflected | © 
no interest in science or nature study.§ ™ 
Considering the interest in the world of } ¥° 
nature displayed in the original kinder-] ™ 
garten movement, this failure to express | 
more definite concern for children’s devel- | ™ 
opments along these lines suggests either |} 
that much was being taken for granted by | °™ 
the writers or that the kindergarten had } ™ 
truly failed to develop its birthright. Fortu- | *” 
nately this failure has not been total, and ch 
the kindergarten and primary grades, in 
their unified activity programs, have | % 
marched side by side toward a realization © the 
of these aims, now much more generally 
accepted than they. were fifteen years ago. © re 

Whether the primary school has influ- ] pr 
enced the kindergarten more, or vice Vérsa, | ga 
in the matter of meeting the child’s need } git 


to master the use of our symbols of thought | ’j 


bra pass. 


might be raised as a question. At the time |] it 
of the study, the kindergarten emphasized 4 sik 
most of all the development of basic lan- | in 
guage power. From a review of the litera- } se 


ture relating to the kindergarten language | pt 
growth appeared to be recognized as one J ce 
of the most important aims. Eighty-five per- ] of 
cent of the general courses of study in-} 4 
cluded language aims. Seventy-five percent | m™ 
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of reports and record blanks provided a 
"tating in language. 


Emphasis in the literature of the period 


| upon the function of the kindergarten in 
' creating reading readiness was then strong. 
_ There was nothing in this literature, how- 


ever, to indicate the belief that the kinder- 


_garten should generally concern itself with 
teaching the skills of reading. General in- 


terest in reading was not reflected in 
courses of study—explicit reference to any 
reading aims occurred in courses from only 
approximately forty percent of the systems 
represented in the study. Only one-third of 
the record blanks gave space for any rating 
relating to reading readiness or skill in 
reading. It is to be remembered in this con- 
nection that forty-five percent of the blanks 
were intended for use in primary grades 
as well as in kindergarten. 

Arithmetic appeared to receive much 
more emphasis in the literature than in 
courses of study and report blanks. Only 
one-half of all systems mention arithmetic 
in the courses provided for kindergartens 
and only one-third of all report blanks in- 
clude reference to it. 

There seems little doubt that this would 
scarcely represent the concern which the 
kindergarten now shows for building up 
these most basic generalizations of thought 
and giving the children a familiarity with 
the various symbols in which they are ex- 
pressed. This is not to say that the kinder- 
garten accepts in the old sense the respon- 
sibility for teaching reading, writing, and 
rithmetic. It is certain that it does not. But 
it does acknowledge an increasing respon- 
sibility for developing readiness for learn- 
ing these skills, just as the primary grades 
see their responsibility in a new light. The 
primary grades now are beginning to con- 
ceive their function to be the continuation 
of the concept building which is begun in 
a good kindergarten leading on to the 
mastery of skills, as readiness develops. 
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In concluding this review of possible 
relationships which may reasonably be 
assumed to exist between the kindergarten 
movement and elementary education it 
should be kept in mind that the relation- 
ships have been those of action and inter- 
action. If the kindergarten has at times 
seemed to be in the lead in the application 
of currently favored educational philos- 
ophy, it must be remembered that the kin- 
dergarten, originating as it did outside of 
our system of established public education, 
was fortunately unhindered in its develop- 
ment by the limitations of concepts which 
were natural to the elementary school in 
view of the specific purposes for which it 
came ito being. 

Neither should it be forgotten that the 
kindergarten itself has had to progress 
under the handicap of a certain formalism 
in its own tradition which continued in part 
because of its separation from the main cur- 
rents of educational practice. The kinder- 
garten was fortunate indeed in having the 
benefit of critical thinking from without 
the ranks of the kindergarten as well as 
from within. It is to be hoped that the 
kindergarten will remain receptive to such 
criticism and that it will be found capable 
of retaining the leadership it has achieved. 

Surely the kindergarten can ill afford 
any attitude of complacency. Besides the 
challenge which lies before it in the prob- 
lem of integrating itself with progressive 
movements in elementary education, there 
is the stimulation from the currently devel- 
oping nursery school movement to which 
it is to be hoped the kindergarten will be 
responsive. Because the kindergarten lies 
strategically situated between the nursery 
school and home on the one hand and the 
primary school on the other, any lack of 
flexibility or tendency toward crystalization 
at this point would constitute a clear dan- 
ger to progress in childhood education. 
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Planning G@ New Year 


IN THE LATE SUMMER and early 
autumn many children will again enter 
our schools. They will come as in days 
past, bringing their laughter and their 
tears. The laughter will evidence all that 
is worthwhile in their world while the 
tears will reflect the frustrations of today. 

As we plan to help children live richly 
‘in the school environment we need to ask 
ourselves frequently, “What do we want 
for each child?” In times like these new 
problems must be anticipated as we help 
all children to feel a measure of security, 
to participate intelligently in worthwhile 
experiences, and to gain a balanced per- 
spective in everyday living. 

Much can be accomplished in meeting 
the needs of children if sufficient time is 
set apart each day for teachers and chil- 
dren to talk together about their work and 
play. In this teacher-child planning each 
child should necessarily be, guided to see 
clearly his responsibility in meeting per- 
sonal needs and those related to the living 
of the group. As a way of life evolves 
from the experiences of children, teachers 


will be challenged to arrange learning sit- 


uations in which each child lives better 
every day. 


Planning Learning Experiences 
With Children 

Successful learning should result in the 
acquiring of useful knowledge and skills, 
and the forming of desirable habits, atti- 
tudes, and appreciations. How’ successful 
that learning is depends upon the kinds 
and nature of the experiences provided and 
the extent to which these experiences are 
related to each child’s whole growth and 
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development. It is generally agreed tha 
experiences in many areas are desirable} 
even for young children, and that they cag} 
contribute to useful, happy living. ; 


Experiences in caring for one’s body ae 
understanding how it works. Planning for health: 
ful living for all the children will be the maja a 
concern of every teacher. Every child is or ca : 
be interested in his body and how it works, ar 
in learning what he can do to take care of # 
Consequently, children’s questions in regard @ 
their own physical growth and bodily functior 
ing can form the basis for a worthwhi : 
health program. : 

Some references which will help teachers is 
guiding children in planning healthful livig 
for themselves are: My Body and How It W orks, 
by Dorothy Baruch, (New York: Harper and’ 
Brothers, 1934. $1.50); You, a bulletin pub 
lished by Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

In times like these schools have new responsi- 
bilities in planning safety-first programs. The’ 
learning must necessarily help children to 
comply with certain rules, to take instruction | 
willingly, and to follow cheerfully and inde’ 
pendently such routine as is necessary in air | 
raid drills. Helpful references include: “Fun In} 
An Air Raid Shelter,’ a small pamphlet of | 
suggested activities for children prepared by’ 
the elementary staff members and elementary” 
club members of Teachers College, Columbia” 
University; “Children in Wartime,” a pamphlet” 
published by the staff of the Child Study Asso-| 
ciation of America, 221 W. 57th Street, New) 
York City; and Safety Education, the 19407 
Yearbook of the American Association of School | 
Administrators, National Education Association,” 
Washington, D. C., $2.00. 7 

References in CHILDHOOD EDUCATION in- help 
clude: “Learning Safety Through Experience] Jam 
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by Miriam Brubaker, January, 1937; “Who You 
Wants to Play a Harp?” by Frank Hubbard} to 1 
February, 1940. 4 teac 


In establishing a favorable environment the} cuss 
school program must provide for a reasonable} the’ 
amount of time for activity, rest, and recrea-} oor 
tion. Protective sanitary measures over which | Prac 
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R Ithe child has no control should be enforced. 
“# Also seating conditions and lighting arrange- 
7 ments should be checked carefully so that 
7 physical health is not at any time en 

1 If habits of cleanliness are to be fo the 
4 necessary, soap, water, and towels must be pro- 
| vided and time given for the use of them when 
61 needed. Provision should also be made for suf- 
u | ficient rest and relaxation. If medical examina- 
"] tions are to be given, the children should be 
"] prepared in advance with necessary informa- 
7 tion aod instructions to relieve possible fear. 
Through many school activities children can 


he Edevelop understanding of health needs and 


jor} acquire desirable habits and attitudes toward 


fn} health that will stay with them throughout 


nd life. Here are suggestive experiences: helping 
it} to purchase and prepare food for the school 


lunch; making the lunch period a pleasant 


io | time for all; caring for outdoor clothing 


brought to school; preparing for outdoor work 
and play; caring for and assembling school 


a 1 materials for use; caring for school garden, 


ported plants, and pets; keeping the room 
orderly; caring for the play grounds and halls. 
Issues of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION devoted to 


pub- health are: February, 1940, “Protecting and 


k | Maintaining 





Health,” and March, 1942, 
“Health and Recreation—Important Resources.” 

In order to promote healthful living in the 
school many ways of reaching the child through 
4 the home must necessarily be planned. Some 
helpful suggestions will be found in Chapter X 
} of Teachable Moments; A New Approach to 
| Health by Jay B. Nash, (New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1938). 

The thinking aspect of healthful living can- 
not be neglected. All children will need to 
laugh often and joyously every day this year. 
Keeping children happy will be a hard task 
unless teachers determine to face the year “with 
a smile on their lips and their eyes on a star.” 
Definite plans should be made to have fun. 

A happy school atmosphere will only be pos- 
sible as timid, fearful, sensitive, nervous, boast- 
ing, bullying and unhappy children are given 
help. Teachers will need to refer often to the 
January, 1942, issue of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. 
You will recall that many factors contributing 
to the good mental health of children and 
teachers as they live and work together are dis- 
cussed in this issue. Another aid in dealing with 
the behavior problems of children in the school- 
room and on the playground is the book, 
Practical School Disctpline and Mental Health 
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by Norma Cutts and Nicholas Mosley, ( Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Company, $1.90). 
Experiences in observing, collecting, investi- 

gating and . In of the 


supplies will be much 
waste materials are essential in the manufac- 


SS dows wil in gener eee Sa 
Experiences in : observing 
other's behavior at work and at to 


indications of seasonal changes, walkiog i 
woods and near a stream to observe 


Experiences in investigating: digging i in 
soil; investigating how people live and work 


in the school community; performing experi- 
ments in chemical and physical s<ience. 

giving seasonal festivals; creating dances; a“. 
posing and singing songs; creating, telling and 
dramatizing stories; to stories and 


poems created by members of the group; cook- 
ing food for the school lunch; planting and 
caring for a garden. 


ers who contribute descri 
activities, March, 1941; “Equipped With An 
Oak Tree,” by Claudia Lewis, January, 1940; 
“Developing An I iring Mind,” by S. A. 
Courtis, January, 1 “When the Children 
Help Make the School,” bs Lorene K. Fox, Octo- 
ber, 1939; “Seeing the Calendar in. Perspective,” 
by Eloise Ramsey, September, 1939; “We Write 
Poetry,” by Hannah Trimble, April, 1941; “A 
Mountain of Cans,” by Morris R. Mitchell, 
November, 1941; “Diary of a Lunchroom Proj- 
ect,” * by Elizabeth R. Robinson, March, 1942. 
Teachers in rural areas and small towns have 
great opportunities with the available resources 


in their environments to help children to five 
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usefully and happily during this coming year. 
The teacher in the city must necessarily be the 
most ingenious in making substitutions. Some 
suggested helps include: Free and Inexpenswe 
Learning Materials; A Selected and Annotated 
List, by Martha A. Crigler, (Nashville, Tennes- 
see: George Peabody College for Teachers, 1941, 
seventy cents); and Uses for Waste Materials, 
Association for Childhood Education, twenty 
cents. 

Teachers giving a high degree of personal 
guidance to children will recognize and provide 
for the need to cherish and to grow in under- 
standing of the natural environment. The great 
out-of-doors should serve as the laboratory 
where children will observe, investigate, and 
experiment. The following references should 
stimulate and help so that the teaching of com- 
mon things will carry a new significance: Your 
Child Meets the W orld Outside, by Elizabeth F. 
Boettiger, (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1941, $2.00); How Miracles 
Abound, by Bertha Stevens, (Boston: The Bea- 
con Press, 1941. $1.85). A mimeographed list 
of available leaflets on nature study and science 
may be obtained from The New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. Basic Science Education 
Series, by Bertha Stevens, published by Row, 
Peterson and Company contains a number of 
attractive informational booklets for the chil- 
dren to read, twenty-five cents each. For sug- 
gestions for making desirable science equip- 
ment refer to Science and the Young Child, an 
Association for Childhood Education publica- 
tion, thirty-five cents. 

Experiences that will help children to become 
socially competent. This year as teachers work 
with children in a period of all-out emergency, 
there will be more opportunity to make many 
needed changes in the educational program. 
Changes should be attempted only after careful 
consideration of the needs of children. All frag- 
mentary teaching and unrelated units of work 
should be discarded. Also planning only those 
experiences that relate definitely to subject 
matter teaching will tend to frustrate every 
attempt to establish a program of related experi- 
ences contributing to the growth and develop- 
ment of the whole child. 

In planning for children to become socially 
competent, it would seem that emphasis should 
best be placed upon the individual and his needs 
in a social situation. The functioning of a social 
studies program based on the social-experience 
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concept is discussed in a helpful way in Social E 


Studies and the American Way of Life, by J, 


(New York: Row, Peterson and Company ). 
To help children live together happily 


usefully and to better understand their environ: | 
ment they should have many opportunities t : 


make field trips to learn about communit 
workers whose work affects them and the 


families; to help to decide individual and group§ 
responsibilites; to make excursions to stores} 


markets, farms and factories in order to grow 


in understanding simple social problems related} 
to production, distribution and consumption off 
material goods; to prepare and serve simple} 


foods; to help to make the schoolroom and 
grounds attractive; to use simple tools; to make 
excursions to observe the use of machinery in| 
the community; to make costumes and doll 
clothing; to help to make necessary regulations 
for the group. ; 

Some. references in CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
which will aid in helping children improve in 
their social and emotional behavior and adjust- 
ment include: “Must Our Children Be Sociolo- 
gists?” by Doris Gates, November, 1941; “How 
Arts and Crafts Contribute to Social Insights,”| 
by Mabel Snedaker, March, 1941; “The Five-to 
Eights and How They Grow,” by Barbara Biber, | 
October, 1941; “What Do We Mean By an 
Adequate Elementary School Program,” by 
Helen Mackintosh, December, 1941; “Measur-| 
ing Democratic and Undemocratic Behavior,” 
by Harold H. Anderson, April, 1941; “Love 
Thy Neighbor,” by Alice V. Keliher, April, 
1941; “Evaluation of Units of Work,” by Ruth 
Streitz, February, 1939; and “The Importance’ 
of Socially Useful Work,” by Morris R. Mitchell.) 
January, 1941. 

To save children from frustration they’ 
should be challenged to solve real problems of} 
everyday living. Stories of children of different’ 
ages doing socially useful work which helped’ 
them to adjust to and improve their environ- 
ment are found in the February, 1942, issue’ 
of Progressive Education. 3 

Experiences which provide for the emergence 
of creative abilities and appreciations. Probably 
the greatest good can come this year from 
giving children freedom and direction in find- 
ing and observing manifestations of beauty 
everywhere in their environment. Creative 
efforts should be encouraged as the children 
engage in practical experiences and duties of} 
everyday living. They will find pleasure and 
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cil satisfaction in performing such duties as attrac- 


[} tively arranging the flowers brought to school, 
' preparing the table for lunch, and taking a part 
in beautifying the classroom and play grounds. 


As the arts have both creative and aesthetic 


-} values it is not enough that children merely 
03 listen to music, stories and poetry being read, 
ity} and that they look at pictures and other forms 
of art. In order that they may grow in apprecia- 
BD} tion and creative ability, many opportunities 
7 must be provided for them to paint, draw, 


model, read stories, memorize and say poems, 
write their own stories, sing many songs, make 
and use their own musical instruments, and give 
expression to their feelings through the means 
of creative dance. 

References to use in planning these types of 
experiences include: The Power of Dance, by C 
Madeline Dixon, (New York: The John Day 
Company, 1940, $3.00); Creative Music for 
Children, by Satis N. Coleman, (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1922, $3.50); The Arts 
in the Classroom, by Natalie R. Cole, (New 
York: The John Day Company, 1940, $1.75). 


References in CHILDHOOD EDUCATION: 
“Book and Library Experiences,” a symposium, 
October, 1940; “Creative Use of Play Materials,” 
by Marion Sill McDowell and Sarah Ruth 
Howe; March, 1941; “The Young Child and 
Graphic Expression,” by Marie M. Hughes and 
Laura Stockdale, March, 1940; “Working With 
Children in Creative Writing,” by June Ferebee 
and Doris C. Jackson, February, 1941. 


Experiences that help children improve in 
various abilities. Probably many teachers should 
de-emphasize the three R's this year and give 
more attention to developing worthwhile atti- 
tudes and understanding. Through participation 
in many such experiences as those related to 
enjoying books, making purchases, cooking and 
serving food, keeping diaries and other records, 
gardening, reporting orally and helping others, 
children will not only grow in understanding, 
but they will come to realize that the acquiring 
of certain skills adds much to their enjoyment 
of daily living. 

Children will use numbers significantly as 
they participate in many such experiences as 
making purchases, telephoning, playing games, 
conserving and salvaging materials for use in 
defense, keeping records, making excursions 
and paying for transportation. Some helpful 
suggestions for making language functional are 
given by Clarence J. Messner in “Social Issues 
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and Language Teaching in CHILDHOOD EpuCcA- 
TION, November, 1939. 

In making a careful selection of books so 

that children will have many opportunities for 

i enjoyable reading experiences, refer 
to the booklists published by the Association 
for Childhood Education: Bibliography of 
Books for Y oung Children, price fifty cents, and 
Selected List of Ten-and Fifteen-Cent Books, 
price fifteen cents. 

Some references to aid in individualizing in- 
struction in reading are: Readiness for Learn- 
ing, an Association for Childhood Education 
bulletin compiled by Gertrude Hildreth, 
five cents; Teaching Primary Reading, by Edward 
W. Dolch, (Champaign, Illinois; Garrard Press, 
1941. $2.50); “Primary Grade Origins of Later 
Remedial Cases,” by Carleton Washburne, 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, September, 1939. 

Some references in CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
which will aid in those experiences 
for children which will help them in the appre- 
ciation and acquisition of skills necessary in 
useful living: “Better Speech for Every Child,” 
by Louise Abney, February, 1941; “How Can 
We Give Children Joy in Good Books,” by 
Dora V. Smith, October, 1940; “Child 
ment and the Three R's,” by Howard A. Lane, 
November, 1939; “They Grow As They Write,” 
by Marcella Mason, November, 1939; “Learning 
to Use Money,” by Anna McLin, March, 1940. 


Evaluating Growth and Development 
of Children 

Such practices in the areas of grading 
and promotion that do not make it possible 
for children to develop happily and to the 
best of their ability should be discarded. 
References in CHILDHOOD EDUCATION to 
aid in spotting such practices: “School 
Practices That Help and Hurt Personality,” 
by Willard S. Elsbree, January, 1942; “We 
Experiment With a Non-Failure Program,” 
by Fannie Myer, January 1942—this 
account of a non-failure program that has 
been in effect since 1934 sounds a chal- 
lenge to all teachers to plan for a similar 
program; “Human Development in the 
Elementary School,” by Daniel A. Prescott, 
September, 1941—this is a description of 
how teachers and administrators are find- 
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ing out about children. Three overlapping The following are suggestions for handling ” 


plans of continuous promotion which are 
current today are described in “Continuous 
Progress in School,” by Viola Theman, 


September, 1941. 


Other references to aid in studying and 
reporting the growth and development of 
children: How to Study the Behavior of 
Children, by Gertrude Driscoll, (New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1941, sixty cents); “Appraisal of 
Tests and Measures for Young Children,” 
by J. W. Wrightstone, CHILDHOOD EDU- 
CATION, February, 1939; Records and 
Reports, an Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation publication, thirty-five cents. 


Cooperating With Home and 
Community for Children 


Many needs will arise during the coming 
year for close home and school coopera- 
tion. Parents and teachers will need to do 
many things together that will be fun and 
stimulation for both. Sharing in church 
and community activities, a reciprocal 
thing between parent and teacher, will aid 
in establishing friendly relations with the 
home before the child enters school. There 
will also be a need for teachers to join 
with members of the community in doing 
wartime work relating to defense, welfare, 


and the Red Cross. 


Dr. William Carr, Research Division of 
the National Education Association, in a 
recent address, “War Time Policies for 
American Education,” presents the follow- 
ing suggestions in regard to new oppor- 
tunities for the school to establish good 
public relations: 

The public is coming into the schools, even 
people who have never entered a school before. 
Sugar rationing handled through the schools 


presents the biggest opportunity for public rela- 
tions ever offered us. We should plan to edu- 
cate every person who comes into the building. 


sugar rationing: 


room. 


nN 


and babies. 


. Have am exhibit about sugar; where it q ; 


comes from, ways it is used, recipes. 
. Have exhibits of art work. 


auditorium occasionally. 


3 
4 3 
5. Provide music and a program in the ~ 
6 


. Greet those who come and welcome them } 


with a smile. 


The re-vitalizing of many parent organ- } 
ization programs is needed. Why not at- © 
tempt new ventures in program planning } 


such as workshops, informal discussion 


groups, festivals and celebrations. These © 


are some of the new types of programs and 


ways of becoming better acquainted with — 
parents as people. Reference: Parents © 


and Children Go to School, by Dorothy 


W. Baruch, (New York: Scott, Foresman | 
and Company, 1939, $3.00). Helpful sug- — 
gestions are given in Part II of this book } 


which pertains to records and how they 


serve as a method of parent education, — 
the individual conference method in par- — 
ent education, and how participation by ~ 


parents can contribute to their own growth. 


The articles developed under the theme, | 
“Citizen Groups and the Schools,” in the | 
November, 1941, issue of CHILDHOOD | 
EDUCATION describe many school public | 
relations and how to improve them. A — 
happy way of bringing parents and school — 
together is noted in the same issue in — 
“Open House and a Good Time By All,” 
by Beth Thewlis, Robert Rountree, and ~ 


Mrs. Joseph S. Platt. 


As we begin the new year let us remem- 
ber that in doing meaningful things to- ~ 
gether children come to feel a measure of — 
_ security and to gain a balanced perspective — 
of the world as it is and themselves as a ~ 


part of it. 
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Have children ready to help with wraps 





1. Don't pick out the draftiest room in the } 
building; pick out the most attractive 7 
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By STELLA LOUISE WOOD 


“ lay Years of Progress 











‘g : | oréfty years in fifteen minutes” was the way 
| Miss Wood described this presentation of 
the highlights in the bistory of the A.C.E., 
1 given at the first general session of the 
| Golden Jubilee Convention at Buffalo, New 
} York, April 6. At the close of ber address 
} she presented to the Convention the Asso- 
ciation’s history, “Half a Century of Prog- 
ress.”’ Miss W ood is director of Miss Wood's 
j Kindergarten and Primary Training School, 


Minneapolis. She was president of the 1.K.U. 


| at the time of its silver anniversary in 1918. 


} NO HISTORY of the organization whose 


fiftieth year we are celebrating would be 
at all accurate if we did not emphasize 
first of all the fact that underlying all the 
work of the pioneer members there was 
not only a deep desire to provide a new 
and better way of educating very young 
children but also a deep devotion to a 
cause. As a prominent educator once ex- 
pressed it, “There is a spirit among kinder- 
gartners which amounts to dedication. 
This spirit is seldom found in the secondary 
schools, almost never in the colleges.” It 
was this spirit of dedication, of ardent de- 
votion to a cause, and the determination 
to provide for every child the all-round 
development afforded by the kindergarten 
which animated a group of women to 
Organize in 1892 the International Kin- 
dergarten Union. 


In an earlier day Elizabeth Peabody 
had been an outstanding example of the 
selfless enthusiasm which pervaded these 
champions of the kindergarten, and which 
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we believe still contributes to making this 
organization what it is today—a group in 
which abides a spirit of zeal for human 
development, for harmonious fellowship 
among those engaged in the education of 
young children, and a passionate desire for 
the self-improvement which makes sane, 
intelligent leadership possible. 

As far back as 1884 there had been 
established a kindergarten department of 
the National Education Association, and in 
1891 when the N.E.A. met in Toronto 
there was unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion “that the kindergarten should be rec- 
ommended as a part of all school systems.” 
It is probable that the influence of James 
L. Hughes may be discerned in this event 
for he with William T. Harris and W. N. 
Hailmann were the three men who had 
dared ridicule by advocating this new 
method of education for children under six. 
So when in 1892 at a meeting of the 
N.E.A. at Saratoga Springs, New York, 
a group of thirty kindergartners organized 
the International Kindergarten Union, it 
was not in any way antagonistic to the 
kindergarten department of the N.E.A. 
but its purpose was that of extending the 
field of work more widely. 

A committee of seven was selected by 
ballot to prepare a plan for the organiza- 
tion. The members of the committee were 
Ada Marean Hughes, Toronto; Angeline 
Brooks, New York City; Sarah Stewart, 
Philadelphia; Mary McCulloch, St. Louis; 
Annie Laws, Cincinnati; Sarah B. Cooper, 
San Francisco. The aims of the proposed 
Union were as follows: “To gather and 
disseminate knowledge of the kindergarten 
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movement throughout the world, to bring 
into active cooperation all kindergarten 
interests, to promote the establishment of 
kindergartens, and to elevate the stand- 
ards of professional training for kinder- 
gartners.”’ 

Mrs. Cooper, the first president, presided 
at the meetings held during the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago in 1893 where a 
building called, “Children’s Home,” had 
been “built by the women of the world 
for the world’s little ones.” It housed a 
kindergarten which created great interest 
and enthusiasm in all who visited it, par- 
ticularly the mothers whose children were 
enrolled there. 

At the meeting of the International 
Congress of Education, under N.E.A. 
auspices, the department congress of the 
I.K.U. “witnessed the greatest concentra- 
tion of thought on kindergarten that had 
been achieved up to this time.” The appeal 
to philanthropic organizations for kinder- 
gartens for the underprivileged children 
always met with a ready response. Private 
kindergartens for the privileged were very 
numerous, but the real struggle lay in the 
effort to convince taxpayers and boards of 
education that a kindergarten was not a 
frill or a fad, but a very necessary part of 
the education of every child. That struggle 
is by no means ended, and every member 
of this organization needs to go “all out” 
for retaining what we have, and extending 
kindergarten opportunities to every child 
in the United States. 

In 1895 a very dramatic incident took 
place at a summer school in Chicago which 
G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark Uni- 
versity, was conducting. Thirty-five leading 
kindergartners had assembled at the first 
session, and after Dr. Hall's “forthright 
Statement supporting reconstruction of 
some of the traditional kindergarten 
methods,” thirty-three of the thirty-five left 
the meeting. The two remaining were 
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clash between the two schools of thought 


but was part of the process necessary to 
achieve an adjustment between traditional 


and progressive teaching. “Out of this ad 


justment came a measure of progress which’ 
could not have been attained had not the’ 
International Kindergarten Union offered | 
a place where conservatives and liberals} 
could meet with the assurance of a dig-# 
nified reception of their differing views, } 
where a better understanding could be} 
achieved.” They found that unity at the} 
center could be undisturbed by differences ¥ 
_at the circumference. From this time on J 
each I.K.U. program gave opportunity | 
for the expression of the views of each® 
group, with full and free discussion of the } 


points of difference and agreement. 


In 1896 the first meeting of the I.K.U. 
as a separate organization was held at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, ” 


and Annie Laws, recording secretary, stated 


that the organization was striving “To- 


bring together leaders of the movement 


from all parts of the country to inter- 
change ideas, thoughts, and helpful sug- 
gestions, and to promote that high stand- | 
ard of excellence in the work and unity of | 


purpose so necessary to its well-being.” 


In 1900 Caroline T. Haven, president, | 
urged that in all the sessions emphasis be” 
placed on the right to individual opinion. 7 
A resolution was presented which read,” 
“Be it resolved, that we recognize as never | 
before the service which the I.K.U. has 
rendered to the kindergarten cause in” 
making it possible to have free and impet- 7 
sonal discussion of vital questions, believ- 
ing that through the candid presentation | 
‘of different phases of the work must come | 
clearer insight, truer progress, and ulti- 
mately a general acceptance of the kinder- : 
ten idea.” This was a demonstration of 
democracy in action and gave concrete 
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Anna E. Bryan and Patty Smith Hill. Thi , . 
division did not develop into a disastrous ® 















































7 evidence of the fine quality of the mem- 


bers who passed that resolution. This was 
followed by full and free discussion of the 
“conservative” and “liberal” methods in 


@ training and curricula. 


From many sources new influences were 


; pouring into the kindergarten. The child 
| study movement and the experimental 
7 school at the University of Chicago where 


als} John Dewey was demonstrating the in- 
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7 fluence of the kindergarten on primary 


methods aroused great interest in the prin- 
ciples and practices of the kindergarten. 
The report of the “Committee on Training 
Classes” revealed that the I.K.U. was 
becoming more and more useful as a com- 
mon meeting ground for the threshing 
out of problems of both groups. The nomi- 
nating committees were most scrupulous 
in the balancing of representation when 
they presented the slate of officers for 
election. On one such Executive Board 
were a brilliant conservative from Massa- 
chusetts and a vivid liberal from the Middle 
West, neither of whom had ever really 
known personally one of the opposite 
view. Through the crackle and sparkle of 
differing opinions there came into being a 
warm and lasting friendship, and a truer 
respect for the intelligence and devotion 
of those in the opposite wing. Close con- 
tact provides opportunity for real under- 
standing and in ways like these has been 
achieved, we hope, a happy coalition of 
conservative and liberal. 

In 1903 the Committee of Nineteen 
was appointed with equal representation 
from liberal and conservative groups, and 
ten years later its findings were published 
by the I.K.U. in a volume entitled, The 
Kindergarten, in which were set forth fully 
the views of both groups, each report 
signed by those of the committee most 
closely in accord with each. In this interim 
modifications were taking place in both 
groups, so that exhibits of work from train- 
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ing schools grew more and more similar, 
until the observer had to look for the label 
to learn from which the material came. 

In 1909 The National Association for 
the Promotion of Kindergarten Education 
was formed with Bessie Locke as director. 
In 1913 this Association, in cooperation 
with the I.K.U., established a Division of 
Kindergarten Education in the Bureau of 
Education, United States Department of 
the Interior, and for several years the 
I.K.U. paid the salaries of the special col- 
laborators. At the present time it is called 
“The Division of Nursery School—Kinder- 
garten—Primary Education” and under the 
direction of Mary Dabney Davis functions 
most effectively in gathering and distribut- 
ing data relating to the three fields. 

In 1915 The National Council of Pri- 
mary Education was organized by a group 
of kindergartners and primary teachers at 
a meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendents of the N.E.A. with Ella Victoria 
Dobbs as president. The purposes of this 
organization were “(a) to further the use 
of activities in the primary school, (b) to 
bridge the gap between the kindergarten 
and the primary school, (c) to cultivate 
a professional viewpoint among primary 
teachers.” In 1931 the National Primary 
Council adopted the constitution and the 
name of the A.C.E. and became an in- 
tegral part of it. 


The Second Twenty-fiwe Y ears 


In the summer of 1918 while the first 
world war was clouding the spirits of the 
members, the silver anniversary was cele- 
brated at the convention in . The 
membership was then about 18,000 and the 
range of committee activities had been 
widened to include hygiene, child study, 
art, science, music, home and _ school, 
philanthropy, and social service. One 
result of war conditions was the oppor- 
tunity afforded to form a kindergarten 
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unit in France under the auspices of 
The Citizen’s Committee for the Con- 
servation of the Children of America 
During the War, in affiliation with the 
I.K.U. and the Children’s Bureau of the 
American Red Cross. Under the able direc- 
tion of Fanniebelle Curtis and Mary Moore 
Orr a center was established at Lievin, 
France, not far from Lille, in a completely 
devastated region. Miss Curtis and her 
assistants wore the Red Cross uniform, and 
did a marvelous piece of reconstructive 
work, resulting in a permanent buiiding 
called Maison du Tous which was dedi- 
cated in 1929. Ella Ruth Boyce conducted 
the dedication services in the presence of a 
group of I.K.U. members. Over the door 
of the building these words were carved, 
“We who love peace must write it in the 
hearts of the children.” 

In London the MacMillan sisters had 
opened the first nursery school and the 
movement spread to the United States. In 
several universities nursery schools were 
sponsored by psychology departments for 
purposes of research, while philanthropic 
and private nursery schools began to ap- 
pear. Contributions of inestimable value 
have been made to parents and everyone in 
the field of early childhood education. We 
are deeply grateful for this reinforcement. 

In 1924 a momentous event occurred 
when national headquarters were estab- 
lished in Washington, to be moved later 
to the N.E.A. building at 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N. W. Of equal importance and re- 
quiring even more courage was the launch- 
ing of the magazine, CHILDHOOD EDUCA- 
TION, as the official organ of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union. It was pub- 
lished by the Williams and Wilkins Com- 
pany of Baltimore until in 1929 the 
LLK.U. took over the entire responsibility 
for it. This action was made possible by 
generous gifts and pledges from Branches 
and members. 
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In 1929 as a preliminary to the inclu- 
sion of nursery school and primary repre- 7 
sentation in a single organization, a com- ¥ 
mittee on reorganization was appointed J 
and at the convention in Memphis in 1930, } 
The International Kindergarten Union by 


unanimous vote adopted a new constitu- 


tion and a new name, The Association for } 
Childhood Education (Nursery School— 7 
Kindergarten — Primary). The beloved } 
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initials I.K.U. were replaced by the © 


more comprehensive and equally beloved } 


A.C.E. The older name no longer indi- © 
cated the scope of our activities and inter- 
ests, and many of oar foreign Branches had ~ 
vanished as a consequence of the first world | 
war. The magazine was already named, | 
and it was eminently fitting that the new | 


name should be chosen. 


Conferring committees which were ap- 
pointed by the National Primary Council — 
and the I.K.U. in 1929 reported at the 


meeting in Memphis, and stressed the 
points that the psychology of the child 
from two to eight reveals common needs, 
that normal schools and colleges had uni- 


fied kindergarten-primary courses, and that — 
a unified organization could be more influ- — 
ential in promoting progressive nursery © 
school, kindergarten, and primary work — 
throughout the country. As the changed ~ 
constitution of the I.K.U. made possible — 
the inclusion of the primary group, the fol- — 
lowing motion was unanimously adopted — 


in 1931, “That the National Council of 
Primary Education adopt the constitution 


that will bring the National Council of © 
Primary Education into membership in the — 
Association for Childhood Education.” The — 


nursery school movement had by this time 


grown to encouraging proportions so that — 
education covering the years of early child- — 


hood was amply provided for in the name 
and functions of the A.C.E. 


Almost numberless activities have come 


into being with the growth in size and 
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7 extension of area. Branch forums appeared 
} as a part of the convention programs, and 
4 a Branch Exchange is published for con- 
7 sideration of problems of Branches. The 
} very successful Umbrella books have been 


published, as well as many pamphlets and 
monographs of great value. Much of the 


} effectiveness of these crowded years is due 
7 to the executive secretary, Mary Leeper, 


and the able chairman of publications. All 


] through the lean years following 1932 


great efforts were made to prevent the cur- 
tailment of educational services for young 
children, and the organization did not 
escape anxiety over its own financial af- 
fairs. A re-organization of plans for financ- 
ing conventions by means of registration 
fees was found practical, and local com- 
mittees were urged to provide extremely 
simple hospitality. 

In 1934 the study classes were inaugu- 
rated and in 1938 the studio plan was in- 
troduced as part of the convention pro- 
gtam with great success. As the attendance 
at the conventions grows larger, sometimes 
between one and two thousand, this form- 
ing of relatively smaller groups with com- 
mon interests seems to be a means of re- 
taining the friendly and intimate contacts 
which have always been such a valuable 
part of the convention meetings. With 
five hundred eight local and _ state 
Branches and a membership of approxi- 
mately 38,000, it would be easy to lose 
the precious quality of association of the 
older with the younger, the experienced 
with the less experienced, and the friendly 
mingling of north, south, east and west 
which has contributed so richly to the soli- 
darity of this group. There is a spirit of 
unity in this organization which in part 
accounts for its vitality and dynamic power. 


And so we are here tonight to celebrate 
fifty years of effort and accomplishment— 
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years in which new vistas have opened, in 
which we have seen visions and dreamed 
dreams, many of which have become reali- 
ties. To mention only a few of them: we 
have seen the kindergarten spread over 
wider and wider areas; legislation favoring 
kindergartens passed in many state legis- 
latures; the procedures of the primary 
school transformed; the introduction into 
the public schools of manual training, art, 
home economics, excursions, playgrounds, 
beautifying of the school rooms and build- 
ings, and the expansion of the kindergarten 
mother’s meetings into parent-teacher 
associations. We have witnessed the estab- 
lishment of kindergarten-primary depart- 
ments in the education associations of al- 
most every state, in colleges of education, 
and the continuance of many of the smaller 
enterprises. We have sent delegates to 


‘World Federations of Education meetings 


in Honolulu, Edinburgh, Oxford, and 
Geneva. We are affiliated with many 
organizations of like aims and interests, 
and our many publications are a source of 
justifiable pride. 

Perhaps most important of all we have 
seen the development among our members 
of an attitude which welcomes contribu- 
tions from all quarters—from_psycholo- 
gists, physiologists, pediatricians, psychia- 
trists, scientists, artists, musicians, sociolo- 
gists—assaying them all in the crucible of 
practical experience. We have proved in 
the fifty years of strenuous effort, hearten- 
ing achievement, and inspiring companion- 
ship that when dedication to a common 
purpose fuses a large and diverse group 
into one harmonious whole, great things 
may be accomplished. What thirty could 
not do, five hundred could. What 18,000 
could not do, 38,000 should accomplish. 
Doors of opportunity stand open before us, 
and with the impetus of these first fifty 
years, we go forward. 
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Grom the Kindergarten 


Of this article Miss Wheelock says, “It is 
probably the talk I gave in Chicago at the 
World’s Fair Exposition in July 1894.” We 
reprint it bere for obvious reasons—mainly 
its “timeliness” and pertinence to some of 
the same problems we still face today. Miss 
Wheelock is uncertain of the original pub- 
lication source but believes it was printed 
in a daily paper issued at the World’s Fair, 
which also reported the N.E.A. convention 
then in session. “I cannot think of any other 
paper giving so much of the Chicago meet- 
ings,” says Miss Wheelock, who is president 
emeritus of Wheelock College, Boston. 


MUTUAL ACQUAINTANCE and sym- 
pathy are necessary factors in establishing 
an ideal relation between kindergertner 
and primary teacher. It is necessary that 
the kindergartner should know what the 
primary school attempts, and that the 
primary teacher should have a sympathetic 
knowledge of the work of the kinder- 
garten. We must demand that every pri- 
mary teacher shall have had a kinder- 
garten training as preparation for her 
work and, on the other hand, that some 
presentation of primary methods shall be 
given during the kindergarten training. 
The feeling of family relationship is 
strengthened by festivals in which mem- 
bers of the family come together and renew 
old associations. The members of the great 
school family may come to know each 
other better by common festivals or 
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meetings. In some cities kindergartners } 
and primary teachers meet together weekly, 7 
to sing the kindergarten songs and play the 
kindergarten games; and by entering more | 


fully into the spirit of childhood through 


the baptism of play, we strengthen the’ 


bond of unity and the spirit of peace. 


But the family relationship suggests an _ 
inward tie, the tie of blood, and the ideal * 
relationship between kindergartens and | 


primary schools must suppose the living 
tie which arises from work which conforms 


to a common standard and is governed by 


the same fundamental vital principles. 
“I am working for results,” said a pri- 


mary teacher. Very true, and what are the | 
results? In some cases a primary teacher | 
measures her work simply by the vocabu- | 


lary which the child acquires. Her aim is 


to teach three hundred words in the first’ 


year. So many must be gained each week. 


The value of her work is decided by that | 
standard. Her aim is not child develop- 


ment, but the acquisition of words. 
Sometimes, alas, the 


manipulation of material which she pre- 


pares for a school exhibit. So many weav- | 


ing mats are to be exhibited as the work 
of each child, so many sewing cards, so 


much pasting. She measures her work by | 
the amount of material which the child is’ 
able to transform. A beautiful exhibit may _ 


be the result, but the ideal of her work 


has been ignored. This primary teacher and | 
this kindergartner are certainly near rela-| 


tives—first cousins, at least. 
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kindergartner 
aims to produce certain results in the 
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ock | 
7 dergartner work alike for a final end which 
# is not to be measured by the number of 


7 words acquired, nor by the amount of 
7 material which has been handled. 
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But the true teacher and the true kin- 


Life develops from within. “That ye 
may have life more abundantly” is the ulti- 


; mate purpose of kindergarten and school 
7} training. Unless there is life within, the 


kindergarten material is simply so much 


} wood, so much paper, and so much clay. 


The material has no value save as a means 


to an end. No mere appropriation of kin- ' 
| dergarten material, or any part of it can 


put the kindergarten spirit into the pri- 
mary school. The value of the material 
must depend upon its conscious use as a 
means toward the more perfect unfolding 
of the human being. 

Two men may desire to write a poem. 
Each man uses a pen, black ink and white 
paper. The materials are the same. Each 
man writes a certain number of words. 
Each man produces a poem, we will say. 
The one lives and sings itself in the heart 
of many a friend, and the other dies in the 
editor's waste basket. The material was the 
same, the external product the same. There 
was life in the one and no life in the other. 
It is the task of the kindergartner to dis- 
cover the soul or the life which is within 
the kindergarten gifts and make them a 
means of life to the child, and equally the 
work of the primary teacher to lead “from 
life, through life, to life.” 


Two Essential Principles of Life 


These are self-activity and continuity. 
All growth must be the result of self- 
active processes, and these processes must 
be continuous and gradual. 

“From the blade to the ear; from the 
ear to the full corn in the ear” is the uni- 
versal law of development which governs 
in the spiritual as in the natural world; 
but there are no breaks nor abrupt transi- 
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tions in the growth of the plant. We can 
never say just when the blade becomes, 
nor when the ear becomes the full corn in 
the ear; neither can we mark off the process 
of mind-growth into unrelated and distinct 
periods. There can be no gulf which sepa- 
rates the work of the kindergartner from 
that of the primary teacher, because each 
is working from the same guiding prin- 
ciples, and life is a gradual unfolding. 
Life developing from within, therefore 
self-active, and reaching outward to unify 
itself gradually with all life—this is the 
germinal thought of Froebel’s system of 
child-culture. 

Let us notice the illustration in the 
practice of the kindergarten of the prin- 
ciple of self-activity in reference to the 
physical development. The kindergarten 
never gives mechanical, gymnastic exer- 
cises. It aims to give the child the free 
possession of all its powers, the free use 
of its body as the home of the soul. It fur- 
nishes exercises which are adapted to 
develop all the different muscles and mem- 
bers of the body, but it remembers that 
play is the child’s first activity and his first 
poetry. It puts the child in his play into 
God’s great garden. It leads him among 
the green fields and through shady woods. 
In this great world-garden he flies like a 
bird, or flits like a butterfly from flower to 
flower, or, singing the song of the bee, he 
gathers sweets to carry home. He gets 
movement and exercise as he represents, 
with free arms, the flight of the bird or 
the soaring butterfly, or the swift motion 
of the darting fish, and by his exercise is 
set in the midst of life. 

Do not these plays of the kindergarten 
furnish a hint to the teacher as to the natu- 
ral method of basing her physical exer- 
cises upon the thought of self-activity, so 
that in his exercise the child is led to the 
expression through his body of some living 
thought? The movement itself has a 
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greater value as a means of physical devel- 
opment because it gains the freedom which 
a free and living spirit imparts. 

The same principle of self-activity is to 
govern the intellectual work of the school 
as well as of the kindergarten. The kinder- 
garten material or the reading book of the 
primary school are simply means to sum- 
mon forth the soul of the child to life. 
Behold, listen, think, feel, do—these are 
the watchwords of Froebel. Only that which 
a child sees and thinks and does for himself 
can be of value as a means of training. And 
truly that which is given forth is really 
known, because the mental image becomes 
clear as the mind beholds it externalized. 

The ethical training of the school is not 
complete when certain precepts and rules 
have been taught to the child. It has been 
said that the individual arrives at conscious- 
ness of self when he says, “I”; but when he 
says, “I ought,” he has recognized the 
existence of others. To induce the child to 
say, “I ought,” accepting the duties which 
are bound up with the recognition of the 
brotherhood of man, is the lofty aim of the 
true school. 


Give Me a Bara 
(Continued from page 397) 


might laugh and run and play and build 
and act and sing, and work, work hard 
to accomplish their own purposes; would 
that it were a barn, a big barn, an old 
barn, and that children under wise council- 
ing and guidance might make it beauti- 
ful—paint pictures on its walls, hang lan- 
terns in its doorways, turn stalls into read- 
ing corners, mows into theaters, ladders 
into jungle gyms, the forge into an artist’s 
kiln; would that it were a barn, a long 
barn, a low barn with intimate corners 
that are homelike and cozy. Would that 
out of this barn children might build a 
school and in the building, build healthy 
bodies, active minds, beautiful spirits. 
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children? 
_about this. 


“Young Children and the War” 
On page 390 of this issue appears an educa i 


tional policy on young children and the wa 
adopted by the Wartime Commission of th 


U. S. Office of Education and by the Associasy 
tion for Childhood Education at its Goldeqgy 
Jubilee Convention in Buffalo, New Yorky 
April 9. It might be called the policy of they 
three P’s—Protection, Participation, Perspective 
—of the children, by the children, and for they 


children. 


Adoption of this policy was, of course, thep 


first step. The second and perhaps the mao 


important step is putting the policy to work} 


for the benefit of America’s young children 
Adequate implementation of all the items is 
possible through alrcady existing publication 
programs of the agencies represented on th 
Commission and through other interested orgas 


izations. The A.C.E. hopes to assemble soong 
mimeographed materials for use with childreng 


during air-raid drills. 

One item will require special machinery for 
its implementation—providing nursery school 
and kindergarten care for children under six 
part of any plans for full day care of children 
of working parents. What is your responsibility 
as an educator in helping to implement it? 


First, you can investigate the school legisla- 
tion in your state. Permission to provide educa-| 
tional facilities for children under six, as a part 
of the public schools, is given in the school 
laws of many states. Has your state already 
passed such legislation and is it being used? 

Second, are you in a defense area? If you 
your community is entitled to use funds 
available under the Community Facilities Bill) 
How much of the money appropriated to your 
area is being used to take care of the young 
Ask your school superintendent 


Third, if you live in a defense area, send 
these needed facts to Headquarters Office: (1) 
Are kindergartens and nursery schools provided 
for children under six? (2) How many mothers 
of young children are employed in war pre 
duction? (3) What care is provided for the 
children while the mothers work? Citing sp 
cific cases with documentation and statistical 
information will be especially valuable. Let us 
hear from you.—F. M. 
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The Golden Jubilee Convention 


) DOES AMERICA need a minister of child- 
| hood? Shall we look to the National Resources 
| Planning Board as the logical coordinating 
| agency for all effort in the interest of childhood 
# and youth? Where does Federal Aid to education 
come into the present picture? How much do 
_ we know about what is happening to America’s 
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children today, and what are we as members 
of a professional organization interested in their 
welfare and education going to do about it? 
If we review the history of the Association for 
Childhood Education we shall find some an- 


' swers—a willingness to submerge self for the 
_ good of many, a willingness at times to lose per- 
M sonal and organizational identity, and at all 


times a seeking for “unity in purpose and effort 
in all service to all children.” 

Never was a convention theme more timely 
and never have convention participants been 
so aware of its implications. James Plant, di- 
rector of the Essex County Juvenile Clinic, 
Newark, New Jersey, at the opening general 
session, pointed out the basic task of the 
A.C.E—that of education; enumerated the 
specific hazards we face in 1942 in accomplish- 
ing the kind of education we believe in for 
children, and analyzed what these hazards mean 
in our tasks during the coming months. The 
steps outlined in our educational process, as 
Dr. Plant sees them, include the transition from 
security of the individual to adequacy of per- 
formance and thinking, from protective to de- 
structive competition, and from personal to 
social authority. The general trends or hazards 
affecting these educational processes are: con- 
siderable further crumbling in the family struc- 
ture due to mothers leaving the home to. work 
in industry, the mobilization of fathers for de- 
fense activities, and the school’s increased in- 


terest in accelerating its programs so that youth . 


may more quickly be ready for war and industry. 
Consequently, we shall find the children less 
ready for emotional weaning, and education for 
the young child will be “slower” because of 
failure to consider the readiness factor in learn- 
ing and because of pressure to symbolize educa- 
tion, even for the youngest ones. On the teach- 
ers themselves rests the responsibility for deter- 
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mining where and how to make the 
compromises—for some must be made, accord- 
ing to Dr. Plant—and yet hold fast to those 
things that are the real values for all children 
at all times.” 

“. . . the real battle,” concluded Dr. Plant, 
“goes on in your soul and mine. Have we our 
faith in these things, in the easy accomplish- 
ment of methods and curriculum, in better 
buildings and food, or does it patiently lie in 
‘the song of each little girl as she goes on down 
the road after having asked us the way’?”’ 


Community and 
National Planning 

“If our American brand of sur- 
vives, the forces that save it will be exerted by 
the people themselves, not by their political 
leaders,” said Burton Fowler, principal of the 
Germantown Friends School, Phi phia, in 
his address at the Wednesday evening meeting. 
“The voice of the people when effective is ex- 
pressed through small groups in action. In other 
words, it will be the rejuvenation of the pioneer 
community spirit, the spirit that made us vigor- 
ous and powerful, that will furnish the dynamic 
for our post-war world. 

“In America there is no dearth of planners. 
National educational organizations, religi 
bodies, civilian defense, besides hundreds of spe- 
cial agencies and local organizations are aware 
of the basic needs of children and each has its 
own far-flung plans to meet the situation. But in 
the very competitive nature of these groups lies 
the danger of overlapping, futile and expensive 
promotion campaigns, and the lack of suitable 
means of carrying plans into action. The true 
community spirit means the coordination and 
unification of all agencies so that they may 
cooperate for the welfare of children, instead of 
competing for national recognition. 

“Childhood education in the past has been 
too much a doctoring process, a library pill for 
this, a Sunday school ointment for that, and 
school plasters for everything. Instead we need 
to see how the coordination of all our educa- 


1Dr. Plant’s manuscript will be published in an 
early fall issue. 
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tional and welfare agencies can be used as inte- 
grating rather than disintegrating forces in 
children’s lives. The existing competition be- 
tween church and school for the child’s time is 
an illustration of such a disintegrating force. 

“The school that is alert to its responsibilities 
in 1942 will be scrutinizing every aspect of its 
own immediate community surroundings and 
the larger community of the outside world to 
find jobs for boys and girls—jobs that give a 
clearer picture of what democratic living can 
mean than the best civics text books ever writ- 
ten. The urgent needs of war time planning and 
action, then, should cause each of us to see in 
what small areas we can add the leaven of dis- 
cussion, planning, and action by community 
groups with the hope that when. the end of the 
war comes we, and especially the younger gen- 
eration to whom this task will primarily fall, 
may be emotionally and intellectually prepared 
to play our role in the gigantic task of recon- 
struction—a task which, if well done, will be 
more the product of the wisdom of small com- 
munity groups than of powerful congressional 

locs.” 

Paul Hanna, consultant to the National Re- 
sources Planning Board at Washington, and 
professor of education at Stanford University, 
was the second speaker at the Wednesday eve- 
ning general session. Dr. Hanna pointed out the 
fine accomplishments made on a national scale 
in caring for America’s “seed corn”—the chil- 
dren; showed how inadequate they are for the 
future, what the nation should do to improve 
existing services, and how to supplement them 

“with enough to assure us that we need not fear 
for the quality of our adult citizens of the next 
neration, nor need to apologize to our children 
a failing to create the conditions necessary for 
their health and happiness at the moment.” 

“What can such an organization of professional 
workers as the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion do to further such a national effort?” asked 
Dr. Hanna. “No professional group in America 
has any deeper concern for the success of such 
a program than this Association with its 37,000 
members working in every state in the Union. 
In the first place, this membership can foster 

the idea that the ity and character of 
ie auh igs imu of at des factors that 
compose his growth and development. The child 
must have both a school education and a secure 
home situation where economic worry or racial 
and religious intolerance does not warp his per- 
sonality. He must have adequate food, clothing, 
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and shelter. He needs regular and sufficient 
medical care. He needs recreational and other 
growth producing facilities. Recognition of the 
necessity for providing this unity-of-services 
for each growing child will aid teachers in view- 
ing the proper and proportionate role of the 
school—a conception not too comprehensi 
and yet not too modest. 
“Further, members of this Association must} 
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recognize, as most of them do, that teachers are in h 
only one of the groups that have a contribution] inad 
to make. We must realize that the home, the¥ wor! 
church, the public health group, the recrea-§ vast: 
tional group, the group-work agencies, and wor! 


many similar organizations also have a right | 
to share in shaping the total program. Unfortu- 7 
nately, educators have in the past acted as if all 
child life were their sacred preserve and by 
that attitude have made other groups suspicious | 
of our efforts at cooperation. If we have any 
such Messianic complex, we must get over it. 
We must reach out to learn about the contri- # 
bution of other agencies and when we are fa- | 
miliar with their programs, offer to work with # 
them unselfishly toward the goals which we hold ¥ 
in common. We must learn to give and take in 
the ultimate interest of providing a well-rounded 
program which childhood needs. 

“On the national level this Association can 
render very valuable service. It can offer its 
organizational facilities to the federal agencies 
that are attempting to survey the needs of chil- 
dren; the Association can take on jointly with” 
other organizations a program of informing / 
parents and laymen generally of the needs for 
adequate services for children; the Association § 
can take the initiative through its local and 
state Branches in getting cooperative councils’ 
organized and working on the overall problem 
of planning and coordination; the Association ” 
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can urge its membership to form study groups | atin 
to canvass such national studies as that just off ¥ pers 
the press by the National Resources Planning § sent 
Board on the problems of postwar planning.” labc 
We cannot hope to survive as educators if § age 
by default we fail first to be citizens might be The 
considered as an epigrammatic summary of both § cus: 
these speeches devored to the importance of J serv 
community and national planning. witl 
Education and the Present Crisis om 
The Friday afternoon general session pro-§ vel 
vided a fitting climax to a week of questioning § of | 
and seeking for intelligent answers. Willard Alb 
Givens, executive secretary of the National # “Ch 
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nt | Education Association, was the first of three 
speakers. His subject was “Education and the 
‘Present Crisis.” Dr. Givens gave reasons for 
lm the state of the world today, described the re- 
i F sults of its collapse on American citizens - 
he ally, and outlined what education imumediiate 
must provide if the war is to be won and an 
@ honorable peace made possible. “Our present 
| difficulties have arisen from the rapid advances 
' in human inventiveness and the breakdown of 
| inadequate machinery for peaceful and orderly 
| world relations. This collapse has brought de- 
# vastation to millions and sorrow to the whole 
4 world. Education must not capitulate to the 
' forces of greed, fear, and hate which have con- 
] tributed to the present world chaos.” 
_ Education, summarized Dr. Givens, must help 


; ' every youth to learn how to care for himself 
‘tous physically; to find out what his abilities are; to 
any} manage his own life by taking on responsibility; 
t it.% to work for pay when this experience is needed; 
ntti-§ to look forward to happy marriage and family 


> fa-F life; to have the basic essentials for a civilized 


with § life—adequate food, clothing, shelter, recreation 

hold ¥ and work; to obtain accurate information and to 

e in} know how to use it for the common good; and 

ided F to have equal opportunity, regardless of race or 
} creed, for life, liberty and happiness. 

can Amy Hostler, dean of Mills School,"New York 


its} City, and president of the National Association 


cies | for Nursery Education, described how volunteers 
hile} are being trained in child care. The common 
vith } basis of the programs in action, their purposes, 
ung | and scopes were outlined. Thirty-one states at 


for} present (April 10, 1942) have training courses 
in progress; fifteen of these states are already 


and | repeating courses, four states report no such 
cils # courses in progress, and the remaining states 
lem | have courses in preparation. Twenty-eight of 
10n | the thirty-one states giving courses are cooper- 
ups | ating with the Office of Civilian Defense. The 


off | personnel giving these courses includes repre- 
ng. 


labor, parents, citizens councils, churches, social 
agencies, and business and professional clubs. 
The methods used are similar—lectures, dis- 
cussion groups, supervised field work and ob- 
servation with more time expended in working 
with children than in attending lectures. 

Miss Hostler described in some detail the 
New York state courses which have been de- 
veloped by a committee under the chairmanship 
of Ruth Andrus, state department of education, 
Albany, New York. Bulletins bearing the title, 
"Child Care, Development and Protection,” are 


1. he 
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sentatives of many groups: welfare, education, . 








children, and there must be careful 
if the program is to function effectively for 
best development of children. 

“Learning from 's Experiences” was 
the subject of the address by William E. Blatz, 
which concluded this general session devoted to 
children in wartime. Dr. Blatz described the 
early efforts of En ing the chil- 


in protecting 
dren—the closing of schools, evacuation of the 
children from the cities, and the in 


children but has since an 

program with far-reaching im 

een couatty aan ee ae a 

ve something is very wrong. Volunteer help is 
all right and is the best to provide in 


emergency, but we should no more have volun- 
teer help for bringing up children than for 
building airplanes,” said Dr. Blatz. “Today there 
is no defeatism in England. The English people 
have gotten something to fight for. It is the 
children who are up British morale. 
Everyone talks about the and what can 
be done for their protection and how to provide 
better ways of caring for and educating them.” 


g 


England has no neurptic children because 
bombings, but there are neurotic children. 
Taking them suddenly from their homes and 
putting them into others strange to them has 
teen much more devastating than the bombings. 

Dr. Blatz reported that the British 


children, and as a result they are better cared 


OS eS ee Fifty per cent 
of the children in England from two to twelve 
years of age will now be given at least one 
balanced meal each day at school, and other 
protective measures are well on the way. The 
sacrifices in England today are being made for 
the children. There is even the that 


a minister of childhood, to promote health, edu 
cation, feeding, and recreation for children, may 
become a member of Mr. Churchill's cabinet. 

George Stoddard, recently elected commis- 
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sioner for the state of New York, and presently 
the dean of the graduate school, University of 
lowa, presided at this session. Dr. Stoddard 
delivered on Friday night the closing address 
of the convention. It is printed in full on pages 
391-395. 

Fifty Years of Progress 

Everyone has anniversaries of one kind and 
another. And so do organizations if purpose, 
progress, and perspective have been inherent 
within them. At this convention the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary. There was considerable 
reminiscing, yes, but the foregoing account 

give convincing evidence that the 
greater awareness lay within the present and 
that much effort was projected realistically into 
planning for the future. 

Perhaps it was the presence of such people as 
Fanny Smith, a charter member; Stella Louise 
Wood, the silver anniversary president; Ella 
Victoria Dobbs, first president of the National 
Primary Council; and Catharine Watkins, a 
past-president of the IL.K.U., which made look- 
ing back at the past a stimulating and challeng- 
ing experience. Miss Wood in her address, “As 
Ie Was in the Beginning,” at the opening ses- 
sion on Monday evening carried her audience 
with her from “peak to peak” in the organiza- 
tion's history, personifying in herself why a 
golden jubilee was possible, giving glimpses of 
strong purpose and intelligent effort that augers 
well for the future of the A:CE. At the con- 
clusion of her address Miss Wood presented to 
the convention the Associaticn’s history, Half a 
Century of Progress. Miss Wood's address is 
published on pages 409-413 of this issue. 

The anniversary received its second recogni- 
tion in the convention program when Patty 
Smith Hill's Kindergarten was presented at the 
first business session on Tuesday morning. 


Convention registrants received complimentary . 


copies from the publisher of this excellent his- 
tory of the kindergarten, which also contained 
several pages on the history of the A.C.E. 
“Bearing the promise of a better world 
through unity and effort” the Association for 
Childhood Education reviewed fifty years of 
service for children, parents and teachers on 
Anniversary night (Tuesday). The review was 
a dramatization in four episodes: a business 
meeting of the LK.U. at Memphis, Tennessee, 
April, 1930; the meeting of the kindergarten 
section of the N.EA. at which the LK.U. 
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was founded at Saratoga Springs, New York, 
July 1892; again a meeting of the Executive 
Board at Memphis, 1930, after the convention; 
and finally in the A.C.E. Headquarters Office 
at Washington, D. C., in 1942. : 

As the guests approached the Statler Hotel 
Ballroom they were greeted by the “actors” in 
the costumes of 1892 and 1930. Miss Fanny 
Smith, complete with small black umbrella, 
large flower-laden hat, tight fitting basque, 
bustle and flounced skirt, personified her 
teacher who took her as a student to the famous # OA 


















Saratoga meeting, and one of Miss Smith’s pres- @ wor 
ent students, dressed as was Miss Smith in 1892, to f 
personified Miss Fanny. The small black satchel @ had 
carried by “student Smith” contained her con- # war 
vention. wardrobe. No written account can ever | real 
quite give the flavor of such historic events, but # opp 
this dramatization, written and acted by the § fen: 
Massachusetts State A. C. E., brought alive the be « 
highspots in A. C. E. history. Three high school @  rese 
students from Kensington provided incidental # mal 
music—old songs. of « 


The Golden Jubilee Dinner at which Olga 


Adams, immediate past-president of the A.CE. @ whe 
presided, on Thursday night, was truly a family ¥ mez 
birthday party. There was much singing of old % of | 
and new songs, a huge cake with candles, and § fica 
messages from past-presidents of the 1IK.U, § exp 
the National Primary Council, and the A. C. E. % the 
Seriousness and fun were happily mixed— lica 
again a characteristic of the organization and its J be ; 
history during the past fifty years. q is: 

Throughout the week many people visited §  teac 
the historical exhibit which had been compiled I 
by a sub-committee of the Committee of Nine- dire 
teen with Sarah Marble of Worcester, Massa- @ [Lib 
chusetts, as the chairman. Pictures, publications the 
and materials such as the gifts and occupa: % We 
tions, stick and paper mats, and several other Ros 
kinds of early kindergarten handwork were ex- dre 
amined with interest. Some of the materials fine 
were loaned and others have been given to the § the 
Association to become a part of a permanent edg 
exhibit at Headquarters office at Washington. scio 
Other Events a 

Knowing children that we may work with lati 
them more successfully was the topic of the § Tea 
Tuesday afternoon general session. Ruth Andrus Boa 
presided and Paul Witty, professor of education ten 
at Northwestern University, presented recent He: 
research studies of interest to teachers of young # ann 


children and drew their implications for chang: | / 
ing practices and deeper understanding of chil- ~ 
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: when teachers want to write?” 
' means by which Mary Dabney Davis, U. S. Office 






dren. He discussed research on children’s in- 


_terests, on semantics, on predicting the child's 
| development, and described some of the more 


effective research techniques in use today. He 
spoke particularly of the published reports of 
teachers who have recounted their experiences 
and adventures in the classroom, thus contrib- 
uting richly to our better understanding of 
children. We hope to publish parts of Dr. 
Witty’s paper in later issues of CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION. 

A panel of six questioners—teachers who 
work directly with children—asked Dr. Witty 
to point out the implications of the research he 
had reported, to children living in a world at 


' war. How can we help children face the war 
| realistically without fear? How can we provide 
| opportunities and security for children in de- 
| fense areas? How free shall classroom teachers 
| be during these times to follow out the things 


research shows are important? How can we 
make best use of the three unlicensed teachers 


® of children—the radio, movies, and comics? 


“What happens 


Answering the question, 
provided the 


of Education, related the history of A.C.E. pub- 


| lications. When teachers wish to share their 
' experiences with others, they not only write 
_ them for publication but also provide the pub- 


lication through which their experiences may 
be shared. CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, she stated, 
is a magazine owned and contributed to by 
teachers, for teachers. 

Mary Gould Davis, who recently retired as 
director of storytelling at the New York Public 
Library, illustrated the efficacy of the oldest of 
the arts as she told the stories of “The Wee, 
Wee Woman” and “The Nightingale and the 
Rose,” to an audience of more than seven hun- 
dred. Preceding the storytelling Miss Davis de- 
fined the objectives of storytelling and described 
the equipment of the storyteller—a wide knowl- 
edge of literature, art, music, travel, and a con- 
scious development of technique. 

Two round table discussions on community 
surveys in the emergency and finance and legis- 
lation were led by Kate V. Wofford, State 
Teachers College, Buffalo, and Merle Gray, 
Board of Education, Hammond, Indiana. Con- 
tent from these discussions are available from 
Headquarters Office. (See page 427 for detailed 
announcement ). 

A special tribute to Caroline D. Aborn, pre- 
pared by Mary C. Shute of Boston, was read at 
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twelve committee 
consultation hours. Results of these 

activities will be reported in the 1942 Yearbook, 
The Branch Exchange and in future A.CE. 


publications. 


Buffalo and New York State convention com- 
mittees and hostesses were responsible for the 
friendly, cheerful atmosphere which prevailed; 
for obtaining the excellent music—the James- 
town a capella choir and the Welsh Singers of 


vention program. 

Agnes Adams, National College of Education, 
was elected vice-president representing primary, 
succeeding Mary Leath of Memphis, Tennessee, 
and Helen Bertermann, Public Schools of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was elected secretary-treasurer to 
succeed Irene Hirsch, State Teachers College, 
Buffalo, New York, Marjorie Hardy, German- 
town Friends School, Philadelphia, continues as 
president; Helen Christianson, University of 
California at Los Angeles, as vice-president rep- 
resenting nu. schools, and Mamie Heinz, 
Public Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, as vice-presi- 
dent representing kindergartens. The 1943 con- 
vention is tentatively scheduled to meet in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, if world ccnditions make a conven- 
tion possible. 

Members of the Association stand firmly in 
the present, having thoughtfully reviewed the 
past, and now face the future with courage. 
An immediate guide will be the “Educational 
Policy Concerning Children and War,” (see 
page 390), adopted at this convention, which 
sets us the task of providing adequate protection 
of children, intelligent participation by children, 
and talanced perspective for children—funda- 
mental principles of childhood education fer all 


times. 
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FOR TEACHERS 
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LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. Twentieth Y earbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 
D. C.: The Department, 1942, $2.00. 


Language Arts in the Elementary School 
opens with a masterly chapter on the nature and 
scope of the language arts program, including 
the arts of impression in reading and listening 
and the arts of expression in oral and written 
language. Five chapters follow on oral and 
written language, reading, handwriting, and 
spelling. Concluding the yearbook are sections 
on the activities of the school which involve 
the use of language powers and skills outlined 
in previous chapters and on general administra- 
tive and supervisory practices in the language 
arts program of the elementary school. 


Within each section current trends are ably 
presented by a major specialist in each field 
and amply sukstantiated by research. Illustrative 
practices follow, descrited in useful detail with 
standards of evaluation set down in practical 
* terms. What is presented has actually been done 
successfully by teachers in the classroom in Balti- 
more, Denver, or Los Angeles; in Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, in Cranston, Rhode Island, or in 
Amarillo, Texas. Care has been taken to include 
a wide variety of schools in all parts of the 
country from the largest urban center to the 
smallest rural community. Highly selected refer- 
ence lists are given at the end of each chapter. 
No teacher or supervisor, whether experienced 
or inexperienced, can fail to te immensely stim- 
ulated by the volume. 

Creative expression and letter writing are 
especially well presented. So also are functional 
centers of oral expression and the development 
of vocabulary. One could wish that the problems 
of organizing facts and ideas for adequate pres- 
entation to others and the responsibility for sin- 
cerity, honesty, and clarity in the setting forth 
of one’s own thoughts on a given subject had 
had larger stress because of their importance 
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in everyday life, both in and out of school. The 


treatment of listening reveals the limitations of 
our present knowledge concerning it. 


Readi 
which has been dealt with in detail in noel 


ing yearbooks, receives less attention in this one, 
although beginning reading and readiness are 
amply considered. 


The contributors to the volume are convinced ¥ 
of the importance of language as an instrument 


in the service of ends greater than instruction 


in language itself. One cannot help wishing that | 


the conviction had been strong enough to lead 


to a method of organizing the yearbook differ- # 
ent from that of subject-matter areas within § 


the language arts themselves. Even beginning 
with demonstrations of the place of language 
in the total school experience instead of con- 
cluding with that aspect of the problem would 
have tended to orient the reader and to give the 


whole volume a different emphasis. Analysis, at 
the outset, of the psychological factors relating 
language to child growth in general and of the © 
social situations and social purposes in which | 
language plays an important rdle would have } 
teachers | 
toward a more adequate philosophy of the teach- — 
ing of language and away from a program of | 
segregated language elements represented in the © 
organization (if mot in the specific emphases ~ 
within chapters) of this practical and stimulat- | 
ing yearbook.—Dora V. Smith, Professor of Edu-~ 


helped immeasurably in guiding 


cation, University of Minnesota. 


THE FAMILY AND THE LAW. Bw Sarah T. 


Knox, Chapel Hill, N. C.: The University oj 


North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. 199. $2.00. ¥ 
This is a brief elementary textbook dealing — 


with the main principles of law as they apply 


to the family. It will be useful to the social 
worker, the teacher, the student of the family, 7 
the marriage counselor and to many other citi- | 


zens in other walks of life, including the home- 
maker. For specific knowledge as to how to 


handle a particular case presenting legal prob- 
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Jems, something more in addition will be re- 


} quired, since there is little or no specific analysis 


or comparison of the laws of the different states. 

The fields covered include the general devel- 
opment, principles and machinery of the law, 
marriage and divorce laws, parent-child rela- 


7 tions, protection of the child by the state 
| through the juvenile court and otherwise, wel- 


fare legislation dealing especially with the handi- 
capped child, and social security legislation, 


| guardianship, adoption, laws dealing with the 
@ home, rent, eviction, and so forth. 


The author shows a lively awareness of the 


7 changing character of law and its development 

| as a constructive instrument of human welfare 
| rather than as merely 4 means of social control 
} and preservation of the status quo. 


The book is prefaced by a foreword by Dr. 


' Ernest R. Groves. The author is general secre- 
| tary of the New Hampshire Children’s Aid and 
| Protective Society. She is a member of the New 
' Hampshire Bar and has established child wel- 
' fare services in her state under the U. S. Chil- 
| dren’s Bureau.—Joseph K. Folsom, Professor of 
| Economics and Sociology, Vassar College. 


OUR MISS BOO. By Margaret Lee Runbeck. 
Decorations by Peggy Bacon. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1942. Pp. 
226. $2.00. 


“A child gives the world to you—it opens the 
world for you as if it were a book you'd never 
teen able to read,” says Margaret Lee Runbeck 
in the last chapter of Our Miss Boo. She has been 
able in this enchanting story to interpret a little 
girl’s notions so that the reader catches glimpses 
of the child’s own world. 

Little Miss Boo is not “everychild.” She is an 
original little girl with a glowing personality 
and an unusual verbal facility acquired no doubt 
from associaticn with grownups skilled in lan- 
guage arts. She is described in a series of brief 
sketches, perhaps leaves from a diary, which 
recall the charm of every loved child. 

Miss Boo finds this a good world full of 
friends. “Strangers,” she once said, “are just your 
friends you don’t know yet.” 

“Next to inviting people to our house,” Mrs. 
Runbeck says of Boo, “she likes nothing so 
much as going around the neighborhood paying 
calls, for she is a social little being, gregarious 
as sunshine, unsnobbish as the rain.” 

“"Maybe the neighbors don’t like having you 
call so early in the day?’” we tactfully suggest. 
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voice was clear up ili 
the bouquet of electric li That's 


cozy 
gentle in their furry pajamas,” the dandelions, 
the lightning b the the chip- 
munks, birds, Brie and Squattie, the treefrog: 
“He’s my new friend. He doesn’t know which 
end is his face, and he’s got legs like a fried 


chicken.” 


on a sleepy dialogue with a little girl, answer- 
ing questions with a “frilly little ruffle of reply.” 

Best friend of all is Lilliam, the housekeeper, 
whom Boo welcomes by saying, “I've got my 
really truly sister, and now I won't have to have 
a make-believe sister any more!” Lilliam’s 
quaint romance, interwoven with Miss Boo’s 
simple adventures, forms a thread of plot for 
the book. Lilliam’s unhappiness because she can- 
not read and Miss Boo’s own disappointment 
in finding primers less delightful than her own 
“used-to reading” make us regret that pedantic 
learning holds so large a place in this clumsy 
grown-up world. 

The reader who reaches the last sentence of 
Our Miss Boo is sure to reread the book with a 
new understanding of this naive little girl and 
the person who gives her such wise loving 
guidance—C. B. B. 
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IMPROVING ENGLISH USAGE. By Elizabeth 
Guilfoile. The Elementary English Review, 
March 1942, 19:88-92. 


What the school can do. There is nothing 
startlingly new among the desirable practices 
which are listed by the author. They include 
providing the correct standards and supplying 
practice under proper guidance, but her sug- 

ions for activities and procedures should be 
of inestimable help to teachers. 


MAKING FRIENDS. By Bonaro W. Over- 
_— . National Parent-Teacher, March 1942, 
36:4-7. 

The tree of friendship grows. The first step 
is the expectation of friendliness, then come the 
habits. We should form habits of give and take, 
of mood control, of courtesy, of dependability. 
To enable children to be wise in friendship is 
to make them rich indeed. 


NO GUIDANCE IN RURAL SCHOOLS? By 
Lois G. Nemec. Progressive Education, April 
1942, 19:200-203. 


The three R’s don’t prevent it. A contrast be- 
tween the purely formal type of guidance and 
the informal type which every good teacher 
uses almost unconsciously. The formal type 
stresses vocational aptitude tests, work with 
problem children, and is largely a “desk” activ- 
ity. The informal type may be epitomized by 
a teacher who encourages a shy child, or who 
walks home with one or two pupils, or who 
keeps a diary-like record of bits of information 
regarding each child. The author lists basic prin- 
ciples for this latter type of guidance and in- 
cludes many fine suggestions. 


LET TEACHERS HAVE THEIR VICES.. By 
Dorothy W. Baruch. Educational Method, 
February 1942, 21:230-235. 

Avoid narrowing inhibitions. “If she cannot 
accept herself as a flesh-and-blood, weak-and- 
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strong, nasty-and-noble person, she will neve: 








be able to accept her children as human.” In the c 
opinion of the author, we should face the fact} x 
that we occasionally feel hostile. We should] Gra 
commit the vices of feeling worth-while, off ti 
cherishing recognition and affection. Certainly +, 





this is better than being too subservient, toog 
serious, too “good.” 







THE YOUNG CHILD AND WORD MEAN. 
INGS. By Agnes G. Gunderson. The Ele- 





















mentary English Review, February 1942,8 jing a 
19:51-54, 58. ie: | 
One way to picturesque speech. Children in a ton ea 
second grade played a game with words. “Dow and ( 
you know any ‘happy’ words? What word) With | 
could we use instead of the word ‘happy’?” And _ Jersey 
so on with “kind” words, “pretty” words, “noisy” ingtot 

words, and others. Thus we may build a con: | N 
scious feeling for words. a 
BODILY ACTIVITY AND CREATIVE DRA-¥ i 
MATICS. By Lucille S. Maier. The Elementary® 
English Review, February 1942, 19:70-71. cts 
Bodily control is basic. “Without a controlled § term : 
body a controlled voice is impossible.” There- | Agi 
fore, children in a certain progressive school § associ 
have directed periods of relaxing and controll-% of the 
ing muscles. Later comes free rhythmical re-§ of Sut 
sponse to music, and then genuinely creative} Burea 
dramatics. menc 
Natio 

THE RELATION OF MUSIC TO SOCIAL# of 
STUDIES. By Lawrence G. Thomas. Curricu- 4 Evans 
lum Journal, April 1942, 13:166-169. and a 
They get closer and closer! The trend toward ag 
a core curriculum has resulted in the expecta- (04. 
tion that music and the social studies will make# 7.44, 
simultaneous reciprocal contributions. The Presic 
author believes that this avoids the acquisition# 2: 
of a taste for music without knowledge of re-9 4. 4 
lated social factors. It also makes easier the find-§ ice 
ing of consummatory values in social studies § (4... 
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New A.C.E. Branches 


@ term of two years. 


F associate director 
¥ of the Department 
7 of Supervision and 
7 Bureau of Recom- 
mendations of 


North Little Rock Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Arkansas. 


@ Pacific Coast Association for Nursery Education, 


Southern Section, California. 
Grayson County Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Texas. 


These three Branches bring the total for the 
Fyear to forty-six new and five reinstated groups 


# —a banner year. One new group came from 


each of the following states: Arkansas, Georgia, 
Jowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, New 
York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
‘lina and Wisconsin. The states of Kansas, Mon- 
‘tana, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania and Washing- 
‘ton each contributed two, Illinois and Texas five, 
‘and California six. Tennessee topped the list 
with seven. Reinstated groups were from New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Texas and Wash- 


ington. 


New A.C.E. Officers 
At its annual meeting, held in Buffalo, New 


# York, April 6-10, the Association for Childhood 


Education elected 
two new officers, 
each to serve for a 


Agnes L. Adams, 


National College 
of Education, 
Evanston, Illinois, 
and an instructor 
in the field of so- 
cial studies, suc- 
ceeds Mary L. 
Leath as Vice- 
President Repre- 
senting Primary. Miss Adams has been active in 
the Association as a member of national com- 
mittees and as a worker in convention study 
classes. She has served her local A.C.E. group as 


Agnes L. Adams 
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president of the Central Council of Childhood 
Education, now the Association for Childhood 
Education of the Chicago Area. 

Helen A. Ber- 


termann, assistant 
principal of the 
Linwood School 
in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will ke re- 
membered by 


many as general 
chairman of the 

1938 convention 

held in that city, 
where she was 
president of the 
Cincinnati Council 
of Childhood Edu- 
cation for two 
. years. She has just 
completed a two- 
year term as chair- 
man of the national A.C.E. Committee on 
Members, Magazine and Publicity. Miss Ber- 
termann succeeds Irene Hirsch as Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Remaining on the Executive Board for a sec- 
ond year of service are Marjorie Hardy, Presi- 
dent; Mamie W. Heinz, Vice-President Repre- 
senting Kindergarten; and Helen Christianson, 
Vice-President Representing Nursery School. 





Helen Bertermann 


Lucy Gage Retires 

From Julia L. Hahn, who succeeded Lucy 
Gage as chairman of the National Council of 
Primary Education in 1928, before it merged 


‘ with the Association for Childhood Education, 


comes this tribute to one she has known and 
admired for many years: 

Retirement means different things to different 
people. To some who have built up a lifetime of 
interests and friendships and a “readiness” for con- 
tinued enjoyment of life the word retirement seems to 
be a misnomer. Lucy Gage is one of these. Retirement 
from her college work this summer will open up for 
her new avenues of expression and enjoyment. 

Lucy Gage has been and always will be an inspira- 
tion to those who know her best. Always a pioneer, she 
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lives as she wants her students to live—fully, unself- 
ishly and with amazing energy. 

It hardly seems appropriate to “reminisce” about 
her, but a toe words about her early pioneering may 
not be amiss. She was brought up in the Middle West 
—in Ohio and Wisconsin. After graduation from high 
school in ge a Wisconsin, she entered the normal 


poe ad al 
evaluation of oo 
accepted practices 
was calling for pio- 
neer thinking along 
new lines. Lucy 

the challenge. 
accept lenge. 
In June 1896 she 
was uated and 
er nor gr 
one 0 practice 
kindergartens. Ih 
1902 went to 
Oklahoma City 





Lucy Gage 


here she opened a kindergarten. 
Lucy Gage was always a leader. She always worked 


with and through the community. The need for educa- 
tion of children below the age of six was little recog- 
nized when she went to the Southwest. Interviewing 
influential men and women in the town, talking in 
forthright fashion to ae a and small groups of people, 
working in the territorial legislation to secure passage 
of her bill to provide for public kindergartens and for 
the training of teachers of kindergarten children—in 

these and many other ways she worked fiercely and 
pena for the cause of early childhood in the great 
open spaces of the Southwest. 

In 1907 she further enlarged her sphere of influ- 
ence when she went to Western Michigan State Nor- 
mal Schoal 9 head of the Kindergaseen Department 
and later as head of the Early Childhood Department. 

In 1920 she turned again to the growing South. 
Peabody College at once recognized Lucy Gage as a 
great leader and a true friend. She taught the teachers 
of young children with as great enthusiasm and suc- 
cess as she brought to the teaching of little children. 

Always widening her professional preparation she 
took time off to study at Columbia University and 
brought back to Peabody a new wealth of espe 
and insight. 

Lucy Gage was well known throughout the nation 
by the time she was elected chairman of the National 
Council of Primary Education in 1925. Again her 
sphere of influence widened—this time to include the 

teacher in the rural community as well as in 
town city. 

What is there about this woman that has made her 
such a force in education? It is largely the fact that she 
never stops growing and learning and making friends. 
eee en 8 een ouey to eetiee 
full steam 

Now her energies are to be turned in new direc- 
tions. Picture her in her charming home on the 
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mountain top in Tennessee with her books, her 
her new and old friends—working for young cl ii 
and for old ones too, through pe Fond before differ 
groups and writing for publication. The spirit of ete, 
nal youth-—Lucy Gage. 


Retirements 

Ellen C. Lombard, from thirty years of service 
the Office of Education, Federal Security Agen 
Washington, D. C. 

Helen B. Royce, from her kindergarten work in ¢ 
public schools of Norwich, Connecticut. 


New Life Members 


Four names were added to the roster of A.CE 4 
Life Members during the past year. A heart 
welcome to them from their national organiza-} 
tion: 
~ M. Elisebeth Brugger, State Teachers College, 

Falls, Iowa. 
Verna Chrisler, A.C.E. Fellow for 1941-42, 
Teachers College, Conway, Arkansas. 

Helen B. Royce, Public Schools, Norwich, 

necticut. 

Eleanor Troxell, Board of Education, Kalam 
Golden Jubilee Bulletin 

In presenting to members of the Association® 
for Childhood Education and their friends t 
50th Anniversary bulletin, Half 2 Century of 
Progress, Marjorie Hardy, national president, 


has said: 

To understand ourselves better and to prin. same 
wisdom for the task ahead, we asked a layman 
write about us. From the wealth of material availab 
the author has selected what to him seemed most sig- 
nificant in our history. He has woven together for us, 
into an interesting and illuminati 
events and incidents that have mar. the progress ¢ 
our work for children. In so doing, he has recognized 
the great vision, courage and faith of the pioneers 
and their followers which were the outgrowth of ¢ 


spiritual strength. We, as legatees of this fine bei : 


must go forward, building on the foundation so firr 
established. And May we, not alone for the g 
emergency now upon us but for the even pane 2 ne 
to come after the war, keep the light burning—ever 
brighter. 

Teachers of the history of education and of 
courses in early childhood education will find 
the bulletin valuable, for it contains six chapcers 
on the story of the Association and a brief® 
chronological history, “Milestones Along the 
Way.” A.CE. Branches will wish copies to circu- 
late among the members and to place in pro’ 
fessional and public libraries as permanent 
source material. Since the edition is limited and§ 
will not be reprinted, those wishing copies of 
Half a Century of Progress should order them 
at once from A.C.E. Headquarters, 1201 Six’ 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Price, 
50c. 
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Materials to Help You 


The demands of a wartime year have made 
‘teachers more alert to their needs and those of 
the children they serve. Here are some materials 
available from A.C.E. Headquarters in Wash- 
J} ington that will help to clarify your thinking 
sy | on many problems. 


Reports of the fourteen study classes, eight studio 
| groups, and four interest groups held at the 1942 
ACE. convention in Buffalo—under the title, “Golden 
} Jubilee Convention Highlights.” Those attending the 
4 convention had the opportunity to order these reports 
3) during the week. Other may order now. Thirty-one 
"} pages. Price 25c. (See page 429 for a way in which 
AE subscribers to CHILDHOOD EDUCATION may receive a 
fa-} complimentary copy. ) 
; Accounts of convention Round Table sessions on 
das} “Community Surveys in the Emergency” and ‘Finance 
| and Legislation.” Mimeographed. Price 3c each. 
‘| The official convention program. Here is the com- 
| plete record of events, to stimulate your thinking and 
00-7 reading, to help you build programs in your local 
| groups, or just for your memory book. Price 10c. 
| Minutes of business meetings and reports of national 
officers and staff members given at the Golden Jubilee 
' Convention. These will appear in the 1942 Yearbook 
~§ to be mailed to A.C.E. contributing members and 
4 Branch officers in October. Available to others, after 
October 1. Price, 25c. 


Reprint of the section on “Kindergarten,” prepared 
by Patty Smith Hill for the new edition of American 
Educator Encyclopedia. As their contribution to the 
50th Anniversary celebration, Dr. Hill and the pub- 
lishers of the encyclopedia, The United Educators of 
Chicago, provided these reprints for registrants at the 
1942 convention. Send 5c in coin or stamps to cover 
wrapping and mailing your copy of this fine material 
on the history of early childhood education. 


ahr Ess 


If you wish you may send $1.00 and receive 
a packet containing Half a Century of Progress, 
“Golden Jubilee Convention Highlights,” 
accounts of Round Table sessions, the conven- 
tion program, the reprint by Patty Smith Hill, 
and the anniversary dinner program with the 
words of the A.C.E. birthday song. 


ahGen tae 


1 of § Notes om Legislation 

find A new Federal Aid bill—S. 1313 Substitute— 
cers has been introduced by Senator Elbert D. 
rief} Thomas of Utah. It calls for $300,000,000 per 
the} year general aid for public elementary and sec- 
rcu-§ ondary schools, to be allocated to the states on 
sro-§ the basis of the total number of children from 
ent § five to seventeen years of age and the amount 
and# of personal net income tax paid in each state. 
- of «The bill is now before the Senate Committee 
em} = on Education and Labor for hearing. 

Six- Harriet A. Houdlette, A.C.E. Consultant on 
ice, Legislation, in her report to the 1942 A.CE. 


Convention, said: 
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long-time problems which 
cannot wait for their solution until the end of the war 
Crisis, 

At the business session in Buffalo on April 9, 
the delegates, by a majority vote, reaffirmed the 
Association's position on federal aid through 
the adoption of this resolution: 

Improving the Quality of Living and Learning 


We believe that the quality of livi onl Sains 
of all childcen con be iepabeel. Ac tious Ge \ 
toward this end: 


Discover and use community 
Bring together for mutual agencies 
oo oe concerned —— . 
infor about state federal legislation 
affecting children. 


Work coo ively to prevent curtailment of exist- 
Gi patente attention to what is being done for 
ve-year-olds. 
Support federal aid for public education. 
Assist in the extension of all worthy educational 
services. 


State Aid for Kindergartens 

On April 14, Governor Herbert Lehman of 
New York signed a bill providing for state aid 
to kindergartens after July 1, 1943. The signi 
of this bill after its unanimous passage bath 
houses of the New York State Legislature, cli- 
maxed seven years of effort by Assemblyman 
Harold B. Ehrlich and many teachers and organ- 
izations, including the New York State A.CE. 
Through the passage of this bill cities and school 
districts in New York State are assured of in- 
creased state aid estimated at $2,000,000 during 
the fiscal year 1943-44. 


Education for Victory 

The U. S. Office of Education has announced 
that its periodical service to schools and libraries 
is now on a wartime basis. The official journal, 
School Life, has been replaced for the duration 
of the war by Education for Victory, published 
on the first and fifteenth of each month. The 
new publication will carry timely reports, execu- 
tive orders, pronouncements, news, and other 
information to help education mobilize to win 
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very young quickly grasp it. 
fader ect fad abiter bok bloc. 








For Further Information Write to 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 
P.O. Box 414 Detroit, Mich. 








The Neurology of Speech and Reading 
Dr. EDWIN M. COLE and associates 
Summer Course July 6-31 
Speech and Reading Problems, Therapy 


Write to: Miss Miriam Phelps, Language Clinic 
Box 396, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston 











“Fun to Learn Write to The 
the Judy way!” Y 
@ 
WOODEN JUD 

PUZZLE COMPANY 
— 101 Third Ave. N. 
TELL-ME-A Minneapolis 
STORY TOYS Minnesota 

















Builder-Blocks and Builder-Boards 
for kindergarten and primary grades 
Prices range from $25.00 to $85.00 per set 
Write today for information— 

‘ BUILDER-BOARDS 
3416 Edmund Blvd. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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the war. Issues vary from sixteen to thirty 
pages and the subscription price for one year i 
$1.00. Orders should be sent to the Superi 
tendent of Documents, Government Printi 
Office, Washington, D. C. 









American Education Week 

Four agencies accept each year the responsi 
bility for sponsoring American Education Week 
This year representatives of the National Edu: 
cation Association, the American Legion, th 
U. S. Office of Education, and the National Cor 
gress of Parents and Teachers chose as th 
theme, “Education for Free Men.” Daily topic 
during the week of November 8-14 are planne 
to show how such education liberates the hum: 
spirit, prepares for useful work, enriches com 
munity life, develops loyal citizens, improy 
human and world relations, creates sturdy chi 
acter, and builds physical fitness. Announcemer 
of packets to be prepared for use by kinder. 
garten-primary, elementary school, and junior 
and senior high school teachers will be made ing 
the fall. 




















Summer Meetings 


American Home Economics Association. 
Massachusetts, June 21-24. Headquarters, Hotel 
ler. A working convention for putting state associatio 
and the national organization on an all-out warti 
footing. For information write to association head-§ 
quarters, 620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 7 

Massachusetts General Hospital Language Clini 
Boston, Massachusetts, July 6-31. A course in * 
Neurology of Speech ad Reading,” dealing 
causes and treatment of language problems, given by 
Edwin M. Cole and associates. Particulars may be se 
cured from Miriam Phelps, Language Clinic, Box 39€ 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston. 

National Education Association. Denver, Colo 
June 27-July 2. Stressing the responsibiilty of | ‘ a : 
school and the teacher in wartime and offering sug 
tions for fitting these responsibilities into the : 
tive of world events. Frances Mayfarth, beaa of 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, will attend this meeting a 
the representative of the Association for Childhoo 
Education and will be available at the Cosmopoli 
Hotel for individual conferences during the 
Details available through N.E.A. headquarters, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Department of Elementary School Principals, 
tional Education Association. University of Colorad 
Boulder, July 6-17. Joint sponsor, College of Educatio 
of the University of Colorado. Theme, “The Language 
Arts in the Elementary School,” to be develope 
through observation and workshop periods, gener 
lectures and seminars. For information write Eva 
Pinkston, executive secretary, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
struction, National Education Association. Y.M: 


(Continued on page 430) 
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x ox Al New Publication of Major Importance x 








THE AMERICAN 


HEALTH SERIES 


GRADES 1—9 
By Wilson—Almack—Baker—Bracken—Abbott—Pryor 


No rt of the curriculum of American schools 
of more major importance than that at 

hool people and 
other leaders and citizens in America agree that 
health must be properly developed and maintained in 
schools today and always. 

Recognizing this need of utmost stress on health in 
the American public school curriculum, BOBBS- 
MERRILL is proud to announce the publication in 
early 1942 of The American Health S Ss, & separate 
book for each grade 1-9. The fully comprehensive 
and well-balanced health program in this series will 
appeal instantly and favorably. 


The distinguished authorship of The American 
Health Series includes: CHARLES C. WILSON, M. D., 
Professor of Health and Physical Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; formerly Director of 
Health and Physical Education, Hartford Public 
Schools; Chairman of Joint Committee of N. E. A. and 
A. M. A. which prepared the Health Education Report; 
Co-Author of the 1942 A. A. S. A. K— 
Health in Schools; JOHN C. ALMACK, Ph. D., 

fessor of Education, Stanford University; ‘oaed 
author of elementary and junior high school ae pro- 
fessional -books; CLARA BELLE BAKER, M.A., Di- 
rector of Demonstration School, National College of 
Education, Evanston; Co-Author of The Curriculum 
Readers, Healthful Living in the Children’s School, 
etc.; JOHN L. BRACKEN, M.A., Superintendent of 
Schools, Clayton, Mo.; Chairman, 1942 Yearbook Com- 
mittee of the American Association of School Admin- 


Health in Schools; PANSY 
tendent and 


JEWETT . M.A, and pri- 
Calif.; B. PRYOR, M. D., Professor of Hygiene, 
Stanford University. 

This ou authorship has contributed a 
book gives 


emphasis are and 

proper balance and stress physical, mental, emo- 
nal, comm health. The 

keeps in mind service in all of schools and in 

urban and rural communities. attention has 


been devoted to gradation factors. 
@ @ 


he American Health Series offers American chil- 


wings prepared 
supervision of authors as well as 
e ® 
In The American Health Series, BOBBS-MERRILL 


is indeed offering a new publication of truly major 
importance. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Indianapolis 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE 
CONVENTION 
HIGHLIGHTS 


If you are a subscriber to 
CHILDHOOD EDUCA- 
TION you can have a free 
copy of this 31-page mimeo- 
graphed bulletin (see page 
427 for content) by sending 
a renewal of your subscrip- 


and efficient service. 





RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


Association for Childhood Education 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Please renew my subscription to CHILDHOOD. EDU- 
CATION (subscription only, $2.50; with membership, 
$4.00) and send my free copy of “Golden Jubilee Con- 
vention Highlights.” 
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AUTHORS 


EDITH M. LEONARD 


Director Early Childhood 
Education 

Santa Barbara State College 
California 


LILLIAN E. MILES 
San Bernardino, California 


CATHERINE S. VAN DER KAR 
Early Childhood Education 
Department 
City Schools, Burbank 
California 


825 pages illustrated 


New York Cincinnati 





The CHILD at HOME and SCHOO 


Lin MOST COMPREHENSIVE book yet pub- 
lished on the development of the child from birth to 
ten years of age. Its purpose is to guide students in 
their study of young children and also to assist parents 
in understanding the why of child behavior and the 
necessary educative processes. 

A prominent educator said of the manuscript: “I 
have not had anything brought to my attention that 
is so complete and so rich in material dealing with 
nursery school, kindergarten, and primary-grade 
education. I am impressed, as well, by the sanity of 
the whole manuscript.” 

More than 150 charming, unstudied photographs 
are helpful aids to the text. All the questions are 
based on actual experiences with children. 

In manuscript form, the book has been in continual 
experimental use in Early Education Courses for several 
years. It is real in its vital understanding of children. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco © 
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lem solving through first-hand experiences. Frances 


Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C 


Clinic Receives Grant 


grant of $10,000 had been made by The Car- 


Development at the Yale School of Medicine. 
Founded in 1911 by Arnold Gesell, its present 
director, the clinic is investigating the mental 
growth of normal infants and devising clinical 
methods for the early diagnosis of develop; 
mental defects and deviations. The current re+ 
search program includes studies of the early 





infants and young children. 


Conference Grounds, Estes Park, Colorado, July 6-17. 4 
Joint sponsor, University of Denver. Opportunities to # 
study techniques of cooperative planning and prob- % 


Mayfarth, editor of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, will be # 
one of the three group leaders remaining throughout 

the conference. For full information about this meet- ] 
ing and others to be held at Florence, Alabama, July @ 
13-24, and at the University of Chicago, July 27- @ 
August 7, write to Ruth Cunningham, executive @ 


On February 12 it was announced that a } . 


negie Corporation of New York, in support of - 
the research program of the Clinic of Child 


growth of personality and personality defects in ~ 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION © 
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